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Stock Analysis: National Dairy 


The girl who wouldn't smile 


IBUSE LOOKED much older than 
four, there in our Nuremberg 
office. And she wouldn’t smile—not 
even at the little rag doll she’d brought 
along when she and her parents fled 
from Czechoslovakia as the Iron Cur- 
tain rang down in 1948. 

“Finally,” recalls Bill Burk, now 
District Manager of the American 
Express New Orleans office, “she did 
smile—and she suddenly became a nor- 
mal little girl again, 

“Tt was when I finally was able to tell 
her, ‘Your ticket to America.’ Believe 


me, I’ve never felt happier in my life!” 

In his twelve years with American 
Express, Bill Burk has helped people 
from Nuremberg to Tripoli, Seattle 
to Stockholm. He’s helped local tour- 
ists whose car had been stripped of all 
their luggage and funds, and world 
travelers who arrived after hours with 
four-figure checks on distant banks. 

“That sort of thing happens all the 
time. You come to expect the unex- 
pected,” explains Bill. And this atti- 
tude is typical of American Express 
personnel, 


In 400 offices around the world, the 
Bill Barks of American Express ‘are 
ready to help your clients with just 
about everything from choice of res- 
taurants to choice of baby sitters, They 
know the world’s customs, people, 
languages. (Bill speaks French, Ger- 
man, Swedish; can get by in Spanish 
and Italian. Yet his linguistic versatility 
is not unusual —for an American 
Express man. ) 

See why American Express can 
give home-town service away from 
home—most any place in the world? 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * TRAVEL SERVICE * CREDIT CARDS 


William N. Burk, District Manager, American Express, New Orleans 
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HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages . 

Loans ee4 

Banking Houses . ; 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. . 
Foreign Funds einwed 
mbaeeve for Tames: 5°. ve wd te et 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . $184,014,712 
Less: In Portfolio . . «© «© «© « « 1 4,765,846 
Other Liabilities . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . - $163,625,000 


(13,090,000 Shares—$1 2. 50 Par) 


Surplus . 2. 1 et lt lt ltl el + OO OOOO 


Undivided Profits. . . . . 67,783,465 


$2,100,874,863 
1,505,876,335 
442,967,864 
178,722,647 
3,807,259,870 
65,042,893 
165,547,113 
63,690, 154 


$8,3 329, 981, 739 


$7,386,096,807 
4,136,456 
58,773,172 


169,248,866 
60,568,261 
19,749,712 


: 63 1 ,408,465 
$8,329,981,739 


Of the above assets $510,850,056 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided 
by law. Securities with a book value of $25,412,945 are loaned to customers 
against collateral. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





From Where We Sit .... 


Inflation Is Immoral 


S THE CONTROVERSY surrounding the issues on which 
Congressional and Administration circles are cen- 
tering their attention rages on and on, there 

emerges one conclusion that seems to us to be ines- 
capable: Our military resources are, for the moment, far 
more adequate to our needs than are the moral and 
spiritual resources upon which we must rely for our con- 
tinued superiority in every other phase of our struggle 
with Communist Russia. There is admittedly little cause 
for complacency as far as the adequacy of our military 
establishment is concerned, but there is good reason to 
believe that we are making progress in that particular 
phase of the fight we are waging for our survival as a 
free nation. 

Morally and spiritually, of course, Russia’s score 
stands at zero, and therein lies our greatest advantage. 
That will remain true, however, only to the extent that 
we choose to assert whatever moral and spiritual quali- 
ties we possess in such a way as to maintain that ad- 
vantage. But are we? The record very plainly indicates 
that we are not. Instead of living as free men should, 
meeting whatever challenges life may hold for us at our 
own level, we appear to be increasingly inclined to seek 
the protection of government every time the going gets 
a little rough. 


President Eisenhower, in his recent Economic Report 
to Congress, attributed a considerable measure of 
‘“‘America’s unassailable economic strength”’ to ‘‘the fact 
that over the years there have been incentives and free- 
dom to do new things and to challenge old and estab- 
lished ways.” “Our strength,” he continued, ‘‘comes in 
large part from the pressure which this competition en- 
tails. Measures to shelter groups from these pressures 
and from the need to make the readjustments that they 
compel come at the cost of limiting our capacity to 
grow.” 

Abuses of our privileges and prerogatives as free 
people have abounded throughout all the years of our 
national existence, but it is only in recent years that they 
have reached such proportions as to indicate with some 
decisiveness the disintegration of our national character. 
In years past, groups of us have been quite willing to 
exploit other groups, sometimes by exerting superior po- 
litical power, sometimes by simply outsmarting them; 
but never before have we witnessed on a national scale- 
such a complete willingness to accept benefits at the ex- 
pense of those of our people who are least able to pay 
for them, namely, the wage earner, the saver, and the 
millions who are dependent on a pension or other fixed 
income. 

The people falling into these broad categories have 
been and continue to be betrayed. Every dollar that has 
been lost to them through some phase of the inflationary 
process amounts to just that much illicit gain for those 
on the receiving end. They have lost what was rightfully 
theirs through no fault of their own, but only because 
those with greater political and economic power have 
taken it from them. 

Even worse than whatever betrayal of the living may 


be involved in the inflation of our currency, is our be- 
trayal of those who have died that freedom might be 
established on this continent and throughout the world, 
and that it might endure. Exploitation of the public 
purse for private gain spells some lack of capacity for 
self-government at best. But when such exploitation 
results in a drastic and continuing dilution of our cur- 
rency, we have just the kind of a manifestation of in- 
capacity for self-government that our founding fathers 
feared might result in the ultimate destruction of the 
democracy they were seeking to establish. 


Perhaps even more disquieting than the harm wrought 
on the domestic front by an ever cheapening currency is 
its impact upon our foreign trade. There are ominous 
signs that our competitive position in the markets of the 
world is weakening and that our dollar is softening. In 
the absence of a reversal of the attitudes which appear 
at the moment to predominate in Washington, the trends 
thus indicated will continue. 


At a meeting held last November under the auspices 
of the Committee for Economic Development, a number 
of industrialists and economists spoke on ‘“‘The Chal- 
lenges to the American Economy.” A report of the meet- 
ing which appeared in the Annual Business (Jan. 17) 
Issue of the Saturday Review, was introduced by T. V. 
Houser, chairman of CED’s Research and Policy Com- 
mittee and a director and former board chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


The CED spokesman cited our society’s dependence 
“‘upon the wisdom of the net sum of millions of individual 
decisions made against the hard limits of*reality,’’ and 
its continuing avoidance of “‘the all-embracing plan that 
accepts solutions by dictation.’”’ Also mentioned, how- 
ever, was our present reliance upon government for a 
generally favorable economic climate and “security for 
all.”” “These changes,” he continued, ‘‘pose problems 
that are not new but that are so different . . . that the 
free society which would remain free must re-examine 
its methods, its values, and its goals.” 


Mr. Houser expressed the hope that the statements 
reported would “‘contribute somewhat to this necessary 
re-examination.”” We devoutly second that’ sentiment 
and would add the hope that the people of America will 
not only re-examine the methods, values and goals of 
our free society but that they will apply their findings 
in such a way as to assure the continuance of our reli- 
ance ‘“‘upon the wisdom of the net sum of millions of 
individual decisions made against the hard limits of 
reality,’’ as opposed to “‘solutions by dictation.”’ Eternal 
vigilance is, indeed, the price of liberty. 


Editor 


BANKERS MONTHLY @ February 15, 1959 
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Accuracy 


A simple check mark made by an account- 
ant indicates that the figures balance 
and are unquestionably accurate. 


Each day millions of checks on La Monte 
Safety Paper are posted against accounts 
in banks and corporations. Business today 
accepts checks almost without question, 
for safety paper has virtually eliminated 
the opportunities of fraudulent alteration. 
Safety paper assures that the figures are 
as intended... unquestionably accurate. 
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Compare! 
In electronic bookkeeping... 





ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES, 
YOU COMPLETE | 
PROGRAMMING 

FLEXIBILITY! 





* 
4 
Fs, 
Burroughs—TM 

Nothing will pay you such dividends now as a good look @ You can easily switch the machine from job qT 
around before you leap into the electronic bookkeeping ; 
machine market. Did you know, for instance, that only the to job. No factory change needed. ey 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine offers | E 
complete programming flexibility, with these advantages: @ Advanced techniques like those used in th@ ff 


, : : most advanced electronic computers permit . 
@ Easy adaptation to change in operations. : , . sil 
functions and full information to be pro- 


@ Freedom to change forms design. grammed in the machine’s sensing panel. 
4 BANKERS MONTHLY 
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There’s a lot to think about there. Yet complete program- 
ming flexibility is only one of a battery of exclusive advances— 
such as full electronic verification—built into the Burroughs 
Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. See how this ma- 
cine, with its unequalled features and functions, can do 
more work for you in less time and do it more accurately, 
simply and economically than anything else around. 


Call our nearby branch office for full details today. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations and community good will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your copy. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


B- Burroughs 


Burroughs 


By Corporation 





“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


BANK STOCKS 


Review & Outlook 

Clearly 1958 was another very good 
year for banking. For a great many 
banks it was the best year ever. 

Combined net operating earnings of 
the 14 New York Clearing House 
banks (table) edged up from $272.8 
million in 1957 to a record $273.3 mil- 
lion. And that doesn’t tell the whole 
story: the big New York banks rang 
up a net profit on securities trans- 
actions of $56.2 million, compared 
with a net loss of about $22 million in 
1957. As a result of the bond mar- 
ket’s sharp break in the last half of 
1958, however, banks ended the year 
with large unrealized losses in their 
portfolios—indicating that 1959 will 
be a big ‘“‘tax loss” year. 

M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., which 
also has made a study of the 14 New 
York Clearing House banks, comes 
up with these additional facts: 

@ The average rate earned on net loans 
declined from 4.44 per cent in 1957 to 
4.24 per cent in 1958, while the aver- 
age yield on investments increased 


from 2.41 per cent to 2.51 per cent. 
The lower over-all rate of return was 
more than offset by the expansion in 
total earning assets, with the result 
that interest income climbed from 
$890 million to $910 million. 

@ The 14 banks declared or paid cash 
dividends amounting to $160 million 
last year, compared with $151 million 
in 1957. At year’s end, dividends were 
running at an annual rate of $162 
million. 


@ The total market value of the out- 
standing shares of the 14 New York 
banks jumped 32 per cent during the 
year, from $3.0 billion to $4.0 bil- 
lion. At year’s end, shares of these 
banks were selling at 14.5 times net 
operating earnings to yield 4.08 per 
cent. The year-end market value rep- 
resented a 22 per cent premium over 
book value of $3.25 billion. 


Around the Country. The profits 
picture wads similar in other eastern 
and midwestern money centers. The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., for example, reports NOE of $7.9 
million (or $3.53 a share), down 12 per 
cent from 1957. But profits from the 


sale of securities amounted to $1.6 
million, compared with a net loss of 
$871,000 in 1957. 


Net earnings transferred to undi- 
vided profits by The Detroit Bank & 
Trust Co. amounted to $9.7 million 
($5.28 a share), against $7.6 million 
($4.13 a share) in 1957. Michigan Na- 
tional Bank reports net earnings of 
$3.9 million ($3.85 a share), up 14 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Chicago’s “Big Five’—American 
National Bank & Trust Co., City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
The First National Bank, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, The Northern 
Trust Co.—all report higher earnings. 
First National, for example, shows net 
earnings, after reserves, of $24.3 mil- 
lion ($19.42 a share), vs. $23.9 million 
($15.11 a share). Continental rang up 
net earnings of $25.1 million ($8.36 a 
share), compared with $22.6 million 
($7.52 a share) in 1957. 


Skipping westward across the coun- 
try, The Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis reports operating profits of 
$1.5 million or $5.12 a share, up a 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS OF 14 NEW YORK CITY BANKS 


The Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust Co. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


Net Operating Earnings* 
Per Share 


In Thousands 


1958 1957 1958 


$ 4,650 
22,038 
55,648 
27,073 


$ 4,594 
22,716 
55,474 
24,610 


$17.22 
5.47 
4.25 
4.25 


Security Profit 
Or Loss (—)* 


In Thousands 


1957 1958 1957 


$17.02 
5.64 
4.24 
3.86 


Not Reported 
$ 5,323 $ 4,453 
22,030 -9,095 
7,914 -7,167 


The First National City Bank of NY 
& City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


60,274 
1,490 
30,297 
14,087 
13,453 
20,506 
5,150 
8,391 
7,514 
2,757 


60,205 
1,439 
31,298 
14,970 
14,171 
20,467 
4,748 
8,140 
7,130 
2,870 


5.02 
37.25 
5.04 
3.52 
2.64 
4.07 
4.12 
23.97 
6.26 
5.51 


5.02 
35.98 
5.21 
3.74 
2.78 
4.06 


3,174 -1,290 
228 70 
3,774 —4,096 
9,211 -3,195 
130 348 
492 482 
3.80 1,563 N.A. 
23.26 2,351 ** 512** 
5.94 - 6 331 
5.74 20 


Grace National Bank of New York 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
The Hanover Bank 

Irving Trust Co. 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

The Marine Midland Trust Co. of NY 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 

The New York Trust Co. 

United States Trust Co. of NY 


*After taxes. **Before taxes. 
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shade over 1957’s $5.09. The Omaha 
National Bank netted $1.7 million 
($5.76 a share), against $1.5 million 
($4.96 a share). 

It was another big year for Dallas’ 
two largest banks, First National and 
Republic National. The former reports 
net profits of $6.0 million ($2.60 a 
share), against $5.2 million ($2.26 a 
share); and the latter rang up net in- 
come of $12.0 million ($3.80 a share), 
vs. $9.9 million. Included in Republic 
National’s income for both years is a 
$2.0 million cash dividend paid by The 
Howard Corp., et al, shares of which 
are held in trust for the benefit of the 
bank’s stockholders; the corporation’s 
investments consist largely of oil and 
gas reserves. 

Valley National Bank of Arizona 
announces NOE of $4.0 million ($2.44 
a share), compared with $3.7 million 
for 1957, while First National Bank of 
Arizona’s NOE were $2.0 million 
($2.15 a share), a jump of 7.7 per cent 
over the previous year. Utah’s First 
Security Corp. reports net earnings, 
after reserves, of $4.7 million ($4.01 a 
share), vs. $3.9 million ($3.39 a share). 

On the west coast, Bank of Ameri- 
ca rang up NOE of $77.0 million 
($3.01 a share), compared with $72.0 
($2.81 a share) in 1957. After a net 
profit of $1.5 million on securities 
transactions, and transfers to reserves, 
net earnings and profits amounted to 
$70.6 million, vs. $66.2 million. 

American Trust Co. of San Fran- 
cisco reports NOE of $11.0 million 
($3.97 a share), against $9.7 million 
($3.49 a share); The Bank of Califor- 
nia netted $3.6 million ($2.82 a 
share) after all charges, vs. $3.3 mil- 
lion ($2.61 a share); and Seattle-First 
National Bank chalked up NOE of 
$7.4 million ($7.42 a share), vs. $6.5 
million ($6.54 a share). 


Bullish on Banks. What of the pros- 
pects for bank earnings and dividends 
in 1959? The Value Line Investment 
Survey offers this analysis: 


“Of foremost importance are busi- 
ness credit needs for inventory finan- 
cing. The record level of industrial 
activity expected this year will un- 
doubtedly prompt a substantial re- 
building of inventories. The rate of 
accumulation could be impressive. 
... A second favorable factor for 
1959 is the prospective increase in con- 
sumer purchases of automobiles, ap- 
pliances and other durables. . . . On 
the other hand, prospects for a resur- 
gence in interim financing of business 





DELTA AIR LINES’ $60 million jet financing completed. From left: Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of Prudential Insurance Co.; Mills B. Lane, president of 
C&S Bank; Jack F. Glenn, assistant president of C&S; and C. E. Woolman, 
president and general manager of Delta. 


capital outlays are not so bright. 
. . . On balance, it seems likely that 
the total demand for bank credit will 
rise significantly. . . . 


“The combination of a significantly 
expanded volume of total earning as- 
sets and a relatively high over-all in- 
terest return is expected to boost net 
earnings materially—close to 10 per 
cent, on average. . . . With earnings 
expected to resume the broad 1955 
57 uptrend, prospects for another 
round of dividend increases appear 
particularly bright.” 


Concludes Value Line: ‘Boasting 
superior records of earnings and divi- 
dend growth, high quality grades, and 
favorable rankings both for probable 
market performance in the next 12 
months and appreciation potentiality 
to 1962-64, the bank stocks appear to 
be among the most desirable invest- 
ments at this time.” 


Dividend, Share Changes 


@ La Salle National Bank of Chicago 
will, subject to shareholder approval 
at a special meeting February 25, 1) is- 
sue a 1-for-5 stock dividend, and 2) 
offer holders rights to purchase 15,000 
additional shares at $60 a share on a 
1-for-8 basis. La Salle has also hiked 
its regular quarterly cash dividend to 
75 cents a share from 70 cents. 


@® Union Commerce Bank of Cleveland 
boosted its quarterly dividend to 55 
cents a share from 50 cents. 


@ Citizens & Southern National Bank 
is 1) paying a 1-for-23 stock dividend, 
and 2) offering holders rights to pur- 
chase 200,000 new shares at $35 a 
share on a 4-for-23 basis. C&S paid 
eash dividends of $1.50 a share in 
1958, including a 30 cent extra. 


NEW FINANCING 
Record Credit 


Delta Air Lines announced the com- 
pletion of arrangements with 24 banks 
and four insurance companies to 
finance its costly jet program. Brought 
together by The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, the banking group is 
making available a revolving credit of 
$35 million until the end of 1960, with 
borrowings repayable over the next 
seven years. 


Participating with C&S in what is 
said to be the largest financing ever 
arranged by a southern bank are three 
other Atlanta banks: Trust Co. of 
Georgia, The First National Bank and 
The Fulton National Bank. All told, 
the four Atlanta institutions provide 
nearly 20 per cent of the total credit. 


Delta also concluded credit agree- 
ments with four insurance compan- 
ies—Prudential, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, Mutual of New 
York—to provide $25 million. Under 
terms of the insurance agreement, 
funds will be available in 1959 and 
1960, no repayments are required un- 
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The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1958 


Cash and Due from Banks . ‘ 


e. 


United States Government Obligations . 


Other Bonds and Securities . . 
Loans and Discounts ; ‘ 


ASSETS 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) . . 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ ‘ ° 
Interest Earned, not Collected . “ ‘ : ‘ . ‘ 
Other Assets . . . ° ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ° ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Surplus . ‘ ‘ é * . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Undivided Profits . n « ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 
Discount Collected, but not Earned " . . ° ° 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . 2 ‘ . . 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . ‘ ‘ i ¥ . ‘ ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances . ‘ é . ° 
Time Deposits . . “ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Demand Deposits . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° . + . 
Deposits of Public Funds . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘ a . . 


e e e 
e e e 
7 7 et 
e e e 
° +. ° 
e e ° 
. * e 
e e . 
e e e 
° e e 
e e e 
° ° ° 
e e e 
e 7 e 
_— e e 


* 


$ 559,736,662.90 


- 1,931,619,509.20 
+ 214,526,122.34 


° ° . 


. 


e 


$ 568,319,835.14 
768,841,725.90 
170,828,949.09 
1,487,997,197.86 
1,214,870.15 
7,500,000.00 
3,606,372.35 
8,993,102.32 
8,290,319.90 
"$3,025,592,372.71 


$ 125,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
11,958,478.30 
4,551,162.21 
2,500,000.00 
38,979,713.76 
3,641,229.95 


2,705,882,294.44 
8,079,494.05 
$3,025,592,372-71 





United States government obligations carried at $298,576,500.00 are pledged to secure United States government and 


other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Chairman of the Board; 
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Chemical Corp. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Dr. Rosert E. WILSON 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co 








til 1968, and final maturity is in 1974. 


Announcement of the Delta finan- 
cing follows close on the heels of simi- 
lar announcements by Northwest 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines and Na- 
tional Airlines (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
Jan. 15). Delta will receive its first 
jetliner in June, plans to inaugurate 
jet passenger service next fall. 


Group Participants. Joining 
with the four Atlanta banks in the 
Delta credit are: Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, The Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, The Florida Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, The First 
National Bank of Miami, American 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
and Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

Also Commercial National Bank in 
Shreveport, The First National Bank 
of Shreveport, The Hibernia National 
Bank in New Orleans, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, and Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Also J. P. Morgan & Co., Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., The Bank of New 
York and The First National City 
Bank of New York. 

And Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Hamilton National Bank of Knox- 
ville, The First National Bank of 
Memphis and The National Bank of 
Commerce of Houston. 


EXECUTIVES 


Team Completed 


Richard A. Aishton, 63, was elected 
president of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
(resources: $2.9 billion) to succeed 
David M. Kennedy, who becomes 
chairman and chief executive officer 
as announced earlier (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Jan. 15). Mr. Aishton also 
was named a director, as was Mark W. 
Lowell, 62, vice president and execu- 
tive trust officer. 

Son of a prominent railroad man, 
Mr. Aishton joined Continental Bank 
in 1919, became a second vice presi- 
dent in 1932, a vice president in 1941 
and a senior vice president in 1954. 
He has been identified primarily with 
commercial lending and the admini- 
stration of account relationships in the 
midwest and far west. 

Mr. Lowell joined the old Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. in 1924 after five 
years with a Loop investment house. 
He became a second vice president in 
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CONTINENTAL BANK’S 
RICHARD A. AISHTON 


Continental Bank’s trust department 
in 1929, was named a vice president in 
1936, vice president and executive 
trust officer in 1954. Mr. Lowell also 
is a director, member of the executive 
committee and former chairman of 
Crane Co., and a director of General 
Time Corp. and other companies. 


Moving Up 

Ben F. Hopkins, Jr., was elected 
president of Central National Bank of 
Cleveland (assets: $611 million) to 
succeed Loring L. Gelbach, 66, who 
continues as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. An investment analyst, 





K.C. CITY NATIONAL’S 
R. CROSBY KEMPER, JR. 





Mr. Hopkins joined Central National 
in 1949. He has been an officer in the 
commercial banking department since 
1952 and assistant to the president for 
the past two years. 


New Chief 


Robert C. Baker was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
American Security & Trust Co. (as- 
sets: $344 million), Washington, D.C., 
succeeding Daniel W. Bell, 67, and 
onetime Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, who continues as chairman. 
Mr. Baker also was named president 
of the affiliated American Security 
Corp. 

Mr. Baker joined American Security 
& Trust as a vice president in 1946, 
became a director in 1948, executive 
vice president in 1949. At present, he 
also is a director of Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., 
and other companies. 


Father's Footsteps 

Thirty-one-year-old R. Crosby 
Kemper, Jr., was elected president of 
City National Bank & Trust Co. (re- 
sources: $252 million), Kansas City, 
Mo., to succeed his father, Rufus 
Crosby Kemper, 65, who continues as 
chairman. The new president has been 
with City National since 1950. He 
also is president and a director of the 
Pioneer Service Corp., vice president 
and a director of the Kemper Invest- 
ment Co. and of the Sallisaw Stripping 
Corp., and a director of Central Bank 
of Kansas City, City Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., Stewart Sand & Material 
Co. and the Larsen Mining Co. of 
Denver. 


Realignment 


Charles E. Thwaite, Jr., 46, moved 
up from president to chairman of 
Trust Co. of Georgia (assets: $225 
million); William S. Woods, 52, was 
elected vice chairman; and George S. 
Craft was named president and a di- 
rector. Mr. Thwaite had been presi- 
dent of the bank since 1957, prior to 
which he was president of the affil- 
iated Fourth National Bank of Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; and Mr. Woods had been 
executive vice president. 

Mr. Craft joined Trust Co. of Geor- 
gia in 1933, became a vice president in 
1940 and a senior vice president in the 
banking division in 1957. 

ok * ~ 


In other high level changes: 
@ W. H. Leatherwood and Robert H. 
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Stewart III were named senior vice 
presidents of First National Bank in 
Dallas. A veteran of 42 years in 
banking, Mr. Leatherwood heads the 
correspondent bank department. Mr. 
Stewart joined the bank in 1951, be- 
came a vice president two years later. 


@ Willard L. Eccles and Harold J. 
Steele were named to the five-man 
executive committee of Utah’s First 
Security Corp. Both are senior vice 
presidents in the First Security sys- 
tem. Mr. Eccles is in charge of public 
relations and business development 
and Mr. Steele heads the Salt Lake 
division. 

@ Harry P. Barrand, Jr., Craig S. 
Bartlett and John B. Henneman were 
named senior vice presidents of The 
Hanover Bank. Mr. Barrand is in 
charge of Hanover’s foreign division, 
Mr. Bartlett administers the bank’s 
investment portfolio, and Mr. Henne- 
man is in charge of personnel admini- 
stration. 

®@ George I. Daniels, R. Emmett Han- 
ley and Leslie B. McMahon were 
elected senior vice presidents of City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Daniels is in charge of one 
of the bank’s major loaning divisions, 
Mr. Hanley heads the trust depart- 
ment, and Mr. McMahon is the 
bank’s chief operating officer. 

@ Harry R. Smith, vice president, was 
named Chicago representative for 
Bank of America. Actually, Mr. Smith 
has directed the bank’s corporation 
and correspondent bank relations in 
the Great Lakes area for the last 10 
years, but now he will move his head- 
quarters from San Francisco to a new- 
ly opened representative office in 
Chicago. 


MERGERS 
East & West 


The tempo of bank merger activity 
in New York City eased markedly 
this month as Bankers Trust Co. (as- 
sets: $3.1 billion) and Manufacturers 
Trust Co. ($3.7 billion) called off mer- 
ger talks because ‘‘it has become clear 
that it is unlikely that a mutually- 
satisfactory basis can be found.”’ 

Still very much in the works is the 
proposed merger of Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York ($3.2 billion) and 
J. P. Morgan & Co. ($983 million) 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Jan. 15.). Stock- 
holders of both banks will vote on the 
merger at special meetings called for 
March 4. It is expected that the 
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CASH DIVIDEND No. 43 


The Board of Directors 
of Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
has declared a dividend 
of 30c per share on the 
capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable March 2 
to stockholders of re- 
cord at the close of busi- 
ness February 17. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 








Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in London, Finsbury Circus—where a 
vast knowledge of the Far East and a 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimasu. 


tHe FUJI BANK tro. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 
New York . london . Calcutta 


merged bank will pay regular quarter- 
ly dividends of 80 cents a share on 
the 7.54 million shares to be outstand- 
ing, with a year-end extra probable. 


Another bank that has persistently 
figured in merger rumors is The New 
York Trust Co. ($1.0 billion). In a 
proxy battle last month, the bank’s 
management decisively defeated a 
group of dissident stockholders appa- 
rently bent on actively seeking a 
consolidation. However, management 
has left the merger door ajar and 
promises to consider any offers from 
other banks. 


Way Cleared. Meanwhile, the bank- 
ing picture continues to change in 
merger-minded California. Last month 
it was announced that the Federal 
Reserve Board had given its approval 
to the proposed acquisition by First- 
america Corp. (owner of a majority 
interest in 23 banks in 11 western 
states) of 80 per cent or more of the 
outstanding stock of California Bank 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Sept. 15, 1958). 
As part of the plan, First Western 
Bank & Trust Co., Firstamerica’s 
largest ($1.1 billion) subsidiary, will be 
merged into or consolidated with 
California Bank ($1.2 billion). 

In the ‘informal discussion”’ stage 
is a possible merger of American 
Trust Co. ($1.8 billion) and Wells 
Fargo Bank ($704 million). And 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank ($1.7 
billion) announced plans to acquire 
the much smaller ($48 million) Coun- 
ty National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Santa Barbara. 


INVESTMENTS 


Mammoth Market 


In a single year, says Fortune maga- 
zine, trading in U.S. Government se- 
curities ranges between $300 billion 
and $500 billion. By comparison, 
trading in all U.S. commodity mar- 
kets—grain, coffee, hides, burlap, 
etc.—added up in 1957 to only about 
$38 billion. In the same year the vol- 
ume of all stocks and bonds traded 
on the nation’s stock exchanges ran 
to only $33 billion. (Last year’s stock 
market volume was of course markedly 
higher than that.) 

Fortune estimates that six firms— 
C. F. Childs & Co., C. J. Devine & 
Co., Discount Corp. of New York, The 
First Boston Corp., Aubrey G. Lans- 
ton & Co., and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler—account for nearly 70 per 
cent of all Governments traded, while 


five dealer banks—Bankers Trust Co., 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York—account 
for another 20 per cent of the market. 


Innovation 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
launched a special trust for the col- 
lective investment of employer-spon- 
sored pension and profit-sharing plans. 
The new trust is divided into two 
funds, one invested in common stocks, 
the other in fixed income assets. 


Such pooled investment trusts are 
proving a boon to banks in their hot 
battle with insurance companies for 
private pension fund business. Banks 
always have administered the lion’s 
share of the big funds but, prior to the 
commingling of funds, many small 
companies found bank-trusteed plans 
too costly. 


Says Republic of its new investment 
trust: “One of the most important 
advantages is greater diversification. 
. . . This particularly applies to com- 
mon stocks. . 

‘‘Also important is the fact that new 
funds are received in the trust for in- 
vestment at more frequent intervals 
than in the case of a plan invested 
separately. This affords greater oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of favorable 
conditions in the securities market 
(as they occur).”’ 


AMF Before the Analysts 

Highlights from the remarks of David 
S. Meiklejohn, vice president and treasu- 
rer of American Machine & Foundry 
Co., to the Los Angeles Society of Se- 
curity Analysts: 

As a result of the recession and the 
elimination of certain operations, tot- 
al sales and rentals of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry declined 14 per cent 
in 1958; and net profit per share was 
off about 10 per cent for the year. 
However, the company considers this 
a ‘“‘very satisfactory’’ showing since 
earnings for the first six months were 
down 24 per cent. 


“Four factors seem to point to a 
good year for 1959”’: 


@ Because the 10,000 pinspotters in- 
stalled in bowling estab ishments in 
1958 will produce rentals for a full 
year in 1959, this end of AMF’s busi- 
ness should ‘‘definitely’’ produce high- 
er profits this year than last. 
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@ Because of a “reorientation”’ of its 
defense products goals and the elimi- 
nation of marginal operations, AMF 
should show a profit on defense work 
in 1959 after a loss in 1958. 


@ If the general business recovery con- 
tinues, the improvement in AMF’s 
“general diversified operations’ that 
began in the last quarter of 1958 
should continue on through 1959. 


@ Because of an aggressive cost reduc- 
tion and economy campaign in the 
last 18 months, AMF has reduced ex- 
penses in most of its divisions. 


“Barring unexpected developments, 
1959 should establish new records for 
the company in both gross revenue 
and profits.” 


Company finances are in ‘good 
shape” for the expected increase in 
business. Last year AMF refinanced 
its $60 million bank loan on a 15 year 
basis. As a result, the company’s big 
pinspotter program ‘‘can now carry 
itself’? (BANKERS MONTHLY, Nov. 15, 
1958). AMF plans no new financing 
in 1959, other than seasonal bank 
loans. 

The $1.70 dividend payout in 1958 
and the $2.00 indicated rate for 1959 
“are well within not only the profits 
of the respective years but also the 
profits to be anticipated from our 
rental income alone, a very reliable 
and stable type of income.” In addi- 
tion, the company’s cash position is 
“very comfortable.” 


Parke, Davis 


Highlights from the remarks of 
Harry J. Loynd, president of Parke, 
Davis & Co., to the New York Society 
of Security Analysts: 

At present Parke, Davis has cash 
and marketable securities of $61 mil- 
lion, plus another $7.5 million already 
appropriated for a new research build- 
ing. The $61 million represents an in- 
crease in 1958 of about $5.5 million. 
Inventories are “relatively at an all- 
time low.” At the end of 1958 PDC’s 
inventory investment was about $2 
million less than a year earlier. 

Borrowings from banks are $1.5 
million, all in foreign countries. PDC 
has no long-term funded debt, ‘‘and 
we cannot see any prospect for any 
loan in the foreseeable future.’’ Book 
value of the stock, which was split 
3-for-1 in November, is between $9 
and $10 a share. 

PDC’s capital budget for 1958 and 
the four succeeding years will be in 
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Arizona’s 


Partner In Progress Since 


1877 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 1958 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 69,358,297.88 


U. S$. Government Securities 67,194,387.00 
State, County, and Municipal Securities 18,382,067.78 
Other Securities . . 4,081,120.14 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 552,000.00 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the 

U. S. Government or its Agencies . 46,004,662.92 
Other Loans and Discounts 101,862,546.38 
Interest Accrued Receivable . 1,328,838.15 
Bank Premises and Equipment 5,100,883.23 
Investments Indirectly ae 

Bank Premises 5,160,125.00 
Other Real Estate 12,000.00 
Other Resources . ‘ ‘ 790,392.19 

TOTAL RESOURCES’ 5 $319, 827, 320.67 67 
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1957 
$ 50,592,999.34 
54,839,514.65 
14,661,430.48 
1,774,177.52 
525,000.00 


37,208, 186.30 
110,482,262.37 
1,178,267.25 
4,588,354.54 


5,160,500.00 
12,000.00 

__ 537,645.35 
$281,560,337.80 


$184,483,283.24 
_72,593,033.88 
$257,076,317.12 
1,336,090.84 
534,083.20 
1,957,532.92 
___ 321,798.30 
$261,225,822.38 
$ 9,200,000.00 
8,300,000.00 
2,834,515.42 
$ 20,334,515.42 


$281,560,337.80 
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excess of $50 million. The research 
budget, which is exclusive of capital 
items, was more than $8 million in 
1958, an increase of about $1.5 mil- 
lion over 1957. The research budget 
for 1959 will be “‘in the range’”’ of $9 
million. 


PDC’s largest product in 1958, both 
sales-wise and product-wise, was chlo- 
romycetin, ‘“‘which continues to grow 
year after year.’’ Vitamin products 
were next, followed by antihistaman- 
ics and polio vaccine. 

Sales in 1958 approximated $172 
million, up $10 million over 1957. Net 
profit was ‘“‘approximately the same’’ 
as in 1957. The company anticipates 
about a 10 per cent increase in sales 
this year, and expects profits for 1959 
to be between 5 and 10 per cent greater 
than for 1958. 


General Public Utilities 


Highlights from the remarks of E. W. 

Morehouse and H. A. Busch, vice 
presidents of General Public Utilities 
Corp., to the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts: 
@ Domestic earnings for 1958 are ex- 
pected to be about $2.84 per average 
share—up 6 per cent over 1957’s 
$2.68. ‘“‘Based on a preliminary review 
of 1959 budgets, it is expected that we 
will record an increase in 1959 per 
share earnings.” 


@ Net receipts from Manila Electric 
Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary in the 
Philippines, were 12 cents a share, 
same as in 1956 but down from the 18 
cents received in 1957. 

@ GPU’s annual dividend rate was in- 
creased 6 per cent to $2.12 a share, 
the 9th boost in 10 years. The current 
rate represents a payout of 72.per cent 
of 1958 domestic earnings plus net re- 
ceipts from the Philippines. 


@ Weekly kilowatt hour output of 
GPU’s domestic subsidiaries, which 
operate in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, is increasing over a year ago. 

@ System capital is now $812 million, 
of which $327.6 million or 40 per cent 
is represented by GPU shares. Year- 
end book value of the shares is esti- 
mated at $30.43, compared with $19.62 
in 1950. ‘‘In spite of the large increase 
in common shares outstanding, the 
company was able to improve the 
earning power of—and dividends on 
the common shares.” 


@ Two new large generating units were 
placed in operation late in 1958 as 
part of a construction program totaling 


about $92 million for the year. Capi- 
tal expenditures for the next three 
years are estimated at $250 million. 
Expansion in 1959 is to be financed 
with retained earnings and debt, so no 
additional common is expected to be 
issued this year. 


Glidden 


Highlights from the remarks of 
Dwight P. Joyce, chairman and presi- 
dent of The Glidden Co., Willard C. 
Lighter, executive vice president, and 
B. W. Maxey, vice president-finance, 
to the Boston Society of Security An- 
alysts: 

For the current fiscal year ending 
August 31 The Glidden Co. is pro- 
jecting sales of around $200 million, 
compared with sales of $185 million 
for the present four divisions of the 
company in the preceding fiscal year. 
That would be an increase of 8%. 

The company in September trans- 
ferred its soybean processing and grain 
manufacturing business (for- 
merly known as the Chemurgy Divi- 
sion) to Central Soya Co., leaving four 
major divisions: paint, food, chemi- 
cals-pigments-m e t als, and. or- 
ganic chemical. 

For existing operations, Glidden’s 
goal is currently a 20 per cent pre-tax 
return on total investment. However, 
‘new investments must project a 
minimum average pre-tax return of 25 
per cent over their anticipated useful 
life.” 

Depreciation in the 1959 fiscal year 
will be about $6.8 million, which with 
retained earnings should provide ap- 
proximately $10 million for capital 
expenditures. ‘‘We are projecting total 
cash flow into the company of ap- 
proximately $100 million over the next 
five years, which after allowances for 
dividends, would leave something 
over $70 million for growth of working 
capital, normal expansion, acquisi- 
tions and major new expansion.” Of 
this amount, $40 million is presently 
earmarked equally for capital ex- 
penditures on plant and equipment 
and additional working capital re- 
quirements. 


“‘We intend to continue the intro- 
duction of new products and the im- 
provement in present products, to ex- 
pand distribut‘on in al! fields, and to 
continue improving our over-all opera- 
tion.’’ Regarding acquisitions, Glid- 
den ‘‘will continue an aggressive search 
for companies that can definitely con- 
tribute to its growth.” 
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Northern Illinois Gas 


Highlights from the remarks of Mar- 
vin Chandler, president of Northern 
Illinois Gas Co., to the Milwaukee Chap- 
ter of the Investinent Analysts Society 
of Chicago: 


Northern Illinois Gas serves 276 
communities with a population in ex- 
cess of 2.4 million in a 10,000 square 
mile area surrounding but excluding 
Chicago. ‘““New waterways and ex- 
pressway projects promise to be of 
tremendous importance in the future 
development of our service area.” 


Gas revenues in 1958 were $91 mil- 
lion, about four times the level of 10 
years ago and 8 per cent over 1957. 
Supply for this increasing load ‘‘has 
been and continues to be our prin- 
cipal problem.’’ However, ‘‘we are at 
present more hopeful than we have 
been for some time of obtaining suf- 
ficient additional pipeline supplies.”’ 


The company’s construction pro- 
gram calls for the expenditure over the 
next five years of $158 million. This is 
considerably higher than any prior 
five-year forecast and reflects bud- 
geted customer additions after 1959 
of 30,000 a year. It also includes “‘sub- 
stantially all’’ of the $32 million esti- 
mated outlay for new underground 
storage facilities and $13.5 million re- 
quired for the construction of a natu- 
ral gas supply connection. 


The company now expects it will 
need $115 million of new financing in 
the next five years. ‘“‘Our debt ratio of 
only 41 per cent indicates that we are 
in a favorable financing position.” 
For the long run, the company favors 
a capital structure “‘in the area” of 45 
per cent debt, 10 per cent preferred 
and 45 per cent common. 


Earnings “held up rather well’’ at a 
level of about $1.40 a share through- 
out last year, compared with $1.36 in 
1957. The company is hopeful that if 
the weather is not too warm, it will 
be able to show a “modest improve- 
ment” in 1959. 


The dividend rate has been 88 cents 
a share for the last two years, and now 
represents 62 per cent of earnings. 
“We don’t intend to pursue a nig- 
gardly dividend policy, but do intend 
to pursue a prudent one, with regard 
not only for payout ratio but also for 
the amount of earned surplus, earn- 
ings prospects, sinking fund require- 
ments, and for interest and dividend 
requirements in relation to the total 
investment and rate base.” 
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The 50 Largest Commercial Banks in the U. S. 


As of December 31, 1958 


Resources in Thousands of Dollars 


$ 11,290,853 


First National City Bank of New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

Bankers Trust Company 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Irving Trust Company 

Hanover Bank 

National Bank of Detroit 

First National Bank of Boston 


American Trust Company, San Francisco 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Cleveland Trust Company 

California Bank 

First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co 


Philadelphia National Bank 

First Western Bank & Trust Co 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
New York Trust Company . 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc 


Seattle-First National Bank 

First National Bank in Dallas 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co 

First National Bank of Portland 
United States National of Portland 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

National City Bank of Cleveland 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 
First Wisconsin National Bank 

Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


First City National Bank of Houston 
Northern Trust Company 

Marine Trust Co. of Western New York 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Marine Midland Trust Company 


Mercantile Trust Company 

First National Bank in St. Louis 

Bank of California 

Franklin National Bank of Long Island 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co 
Bank of New York 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Valley National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 


*Does not include City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
**Does not include Old Colony Trust Co. 


8,329,982 
7,926,482* 
3,654,045 
3,593,568 


3,362,150 
3,174,582 
3,127,665 
3,025,592 


2,857,982 


2,145,679 
1,991,230 
1,957,712 
1,946,927 
1,885,424** 


1,826,742 
1,691,915 
1,470,967 
1,205,486 
1,197,764 


1,105,478 
1,060,450 
1,038,305 
1,001,086 

982,560 


971,245 
967,638 
954,940 
938,733 
910,694 


814,853 
808,179 
793,280 
780,524 
779,210 


769,117 
754,217 
751,020 
703,590 
661,517 


660,208 
642,527 
637,625 
626,477 
622,478 


620,650 
620,358 
610,743 
554,980 
550,906 
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GEORGE W. RIGGS, 


7 i” 7 ; . * 
Treasurer, Lincoln N ational Monument Association eee 


.was the name of an account on the 
ledgers of Riggs & Company from 1865 
to 1868, in which funds were collected 
to erect the first Lincoln statue in the 
District of Columbia. 


The monument, above, stands today 
near its original site in Judiciary Park. 
The work of a local artist, Lot Flannery, it 
was unveiled on A pril 15,1868, the third 


. . , . . 
anniversary of Lincoln's assassination. 


We take pride in recalling that our 
co-founder was a leader in this early 
Lincoln memorial association, honoring 
the great president who was himself a 
customer of this bank during his entire 


incumbency in the White House. 


With Americans everywhere we join 
in observing this year the 150th anniver- 


sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C, 


FOUNDED 1836 ¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 











‘Washington Report 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 











Here’s a rundown on already pending legislation of special interest to the 
financial community. 

Bank mergers. In his Economic Report to Congress, President Eisenhower again 
called for "Federal regulation of the merger of banking institutions accomplished 
through the acquisition of assets." Big controversy is over which agency is to have 
the final authority over such mergers. The Federal Reserve Board, the Treasury, the 
Comptroller, FDIC and ABA would vest the final say-so in the Federal bank superviso-— 
ry agencies, while the Attorney General, Rep. Celler (D., N. Y.), Sen. Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) and others would give it to the Justice Department. Presumably, the latter 
approach would be more restrictive. Outcome is doubtful. 


Reserve requirements. The Fed’s proposed revision of bank reserve require— 
ments (BANKERS MONTHLY, Sept. 15, 1958) is being reintroduced in both houses. ABA 
supports the Fed’s proposals, and chances of enactment are good. 

Taxation of mutuals. The Curtis Bill "to equalize taxation" concerns savings 
& loan associations and mutual savings banks, would.lower their maximum tax-free 
reserve to 5 per cent from 12 per cent of withdrawable accounts or deposits. Feel- 
ing probably is still split along industry lines (despite recent talks between ABA 
and NAMSB), and prospects for passage are no more than fair. 


Retirement plans for the self-employed. The so-called Keogh and Simpson 
bills provide for the establishment of retirement plans for doctors, lawyers and 


others who have no opportunity to participate in corporate pension funds. Under the 
bills, a self-employed person would be able to deposit in a retirement trust—on a 
tax-deductible basis—-10 per cent of his net earnings up to $2,500. Undoubtedly, 
most of the funds would be invested by bank trustees, probably through common trust 
funds or pooled retirement funds. Chances: 50-50. 


Auto finance companies. Sen. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) is introducing a bill to 
prohibit auto manufacturers from owning finance companies. The action was prompted 
by Ford’s recently announced plans to set up a wholly-owned auto financing subsidi- 
ary. GM’s big GMAC would be affected, too. The American Finance Conference has 
gone on record in favor of such legislation, and some members of ABA's Instalment 
Credit Commission are known to be sympathetic. 

Standby consumer credit controls. Sen. Bush (R., Conn.) has introduced a 
bill to authorize the Fed to impose controls over instalment credit in connection 
with sales of consumers’ durable goods. President Eisenhower would accept controls 
only as a last resort, so the main hope is that the bill will serve as a warning 
against excesses in this field. 


Larger—than-expected attrition on the Treasury’s recent $15 billion refunding 
adds to financing problems (page 31), necessitates cash offer of $1.5 billion TAs. 
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VERSATILE IBM PUNCHED 
CARD SYSTEMS, combined with 
magnetic character sensing, 
bring smaller, growing banks 
check-handling methods that are 
efficient and complete. Heart of 
the system is the IBM 407 Ac- 
counting Machine. 


THE IBM 650 DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM, combined with mag- 
netic character sensing, brings 
speed and computing ability to 
bear on growing check volumes. 
The 650’s make-up can vary 
from a basic computing unit 
with card reading and punching 
to a system which includes high- 
speed printers, magnetic tapes 
and random access storage. 
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LARGE-SCALE IBM SYSTEMS, 
combined with magnetic char- 
acter sensing, offer banking: 
amazing reading and writing 
speeds of magnetic tape; instan- 
taneous accessibility of mag- 
netic core memory; powerful 
logic of modern programming 
techniques. 

















Now, with Series/1200 equipment, IBM brings to banking 
the full benefits of magnetic character sensing and IBM 
data processing in a total system. 


This total system does the complete demand deposit 
accounting operation. New IBM character-sensing equip- 
ment reads magnetically inscribed identification and 
amount data directly from checks and other deposit docu- 
ments. It proves and sorts various sizes of paper and 
card checks and transmits printed check data directly to 
standard IBM systems for processing. In addition, the 
IBM total system concept provides for mechanized audit 
controls, automatic service charging on a current basis, 
and account analysis. 


To help you get started on electronic paper-handling, spe- 
cially trained teams of IBM bank representatives are ready 
to serve you. For more details, call your local IBM office. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


ANNOUNCES 
"PAPER-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





In the time it takes to replace a fuse, 


our night staff processes 2500 cash items 


Even if you had to grope in the dark with 
matches the chances are you could replace a 
burned out fuse in just about five minutes. 

But whatever time of night it was, our 
lights would be burning brightly. 

For all through the night, our staff is 
busy processing cash items. They speed items 
through at the rate of 500 per minute. That 
means that many of the checks mailed to us in 


the afternoon become available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This valuable service by our night staff 
has won the Continental hundreds of ‘enthu- 
siastic correspondents from coast to coast. 

If you would like to enjoy such impor- 
tant advantages, too, phone or write us today. 
We’ll be happy to send you full details—or 
discuss it with you in your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago90 ° 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CREDIT & THE ECONOMY 


— Conference Report 


Trends & Developments . . . Opinions & Predictions 


Nation’s bankers meet to consider the business outlook, inflation, direct controls, 
urban renewal, agricultural trends, a free interest rate, some legal factors affecting 
loan policies, and many other phases of bank credit as it affects the nation’s economy. 


OME of the best current thinking 
on the subject of commercial 
bank credit was presented before 

the National Credit Conference held 
last month in Chicago under the 
sponsorship of the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. Following a well estab- 
lished pattern, the atmosphere and 
background for the conference was 
supplied by a report of the findings 
developed by the Commission’s survey 
of banker opinion on the ‘‘Business 
and Credit Outlook.” In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Commission Chair- 
man William F. Kelly, who is also 
president of the First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, described the atmosphere re- 
flected in the report as one of “op- 
timism and confidence with respect 
to general business prospects.” 
Chairman Kelly went on to observe 
that while the outlook for the early 
months of 1959 appeared moderately 
favorable to the participating bankers, 
most of them were ‘‘unwilling to com- 
mit this prediction beyond the mid- 
point of the year.”” Further summariz- 
ing the results of the survey, he men- 
tioned these additional points on 
which bankers throughout the country 
appeared to be in substantial agree- 
ment: 
@ An across-the-board slightly higher 
demand for credit, with the larger in- 
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By J. H. PETERS 
EDITOR 


creases likely to come in real estate 
and consumer credit. 


@ Continued growth of commercial 
bank lending to small business, with 
many of the larger banks having 
specialized programs administered sep- 
arately to insure adequate considera- 
tion to all such credit requests, and 
the thousands of smaller banks con- 
tinuing to make the great majority of 
their loans to small business. 





LEE P. MILLER 
Watch private debt structure. 


@ No immediate prospect of a change 
in interest rates on any broad basis. 

“On the whole,’ concluded the 
speaker, ‘‘the survey provided no par- 
ticular note of misgiving; and, I must 
confess, there seemed to be no sound- 
ing note of enthusiasm. ... No respon- 
dent could answer the question of how 
long a healthy business economy can 
thrive with unbalanced budgets, defi- 
cit financing, and depreciation of the 
dollar.”’ 

In his address on ‘‘Lending Policies 
in the Current Banking Situation,’ 
ABA president Lee P. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, noted 
that the ten years in which National 
Credit Conferences had been held had 
been ‘‘crammed with events and de- 
velopments that might have taken 
centuries if the rate of progress had 
not been speeded up and if frontiers of 
human knowledge had not been ex- 
tended so broadly.’”’ He emphasized 
the importance of business and con- 
sumer psychology as a ‘“‘sounder basis 
for judgment regarding the economic 
health of our communities than can be 
derived from general business fore- 
casts.” 

Mr. Miller cited the fact that of the 
total net debt of about $760 billion 
outstanding in our country, more than 
three-fifths is private debt, and that 
almost all of the $175 billion by which 
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the total debt has grown in the past 
five years falls into the latter cate- 
gory. No less important than avoiding 
federal deficits, he said, is the main- 
tenance of a sound private debt struc- 
ture; bank loan policies should inter- 
pret those of the Federal Reserve 
authorities with a sense of statesman- 
ship. 

The address of Charles H. Kell- 
stadt, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, dealt exhaustively with the 
whole subject of instalment debt, and 
left no doubt in the minds of his hear- 
ers regarding the vital role played by 
consumer credit as a factor in our 
economy. He expressed fear that that 
role might be lessened by selective 
controls of instalment credit, and ad- 
vanced these arguments in opposition 
to such a course: 

1. It would be another step towards 
substituting the decisions of govern- 
mental authorities for the decisions of 
buyers and sellers in the market place. 


2. Since the record reveals that in- 
stalment credit is relatively unimpor- 
tant in cyclical fluctuations and as a 
potential source of inflationary pres- 
sures, selective controls would do 
little or nothing toward minimizing 
such fluctuations. 


3. Consumer instalment credit is 
significantly responsive to general 
credit and monetary action. 


4. By fostering the development of 
mass markets for consumer durable 
goods, consumer credit has been a fac- 
tor in increasing the average rate of 
growth in productivity for the econo- 
my as a whole, hence per capita real 
income. The resulting increased de- 
mand has helped to reduce production 
costs and stimulated investment in 
many manufacturing industries. 


5. Regulation would affect a rela- 
tively small proportion of the amount 
outstanding, and administration and 
enforcement would result in a large 
waste of manpower. 

6. Faulty timing might actually 
work toward instability. 

7. Fears concerning possible deteri- 
oration in the quality of consumer 
credit are unfounded. 

J. Cameron Thomson, chairman of 
the board of the Northwest Bancor- 
poration, Minneapolis, dealt with 
these major challenges that the 1960’s 
would present to the country’s bank- 
ers: 1) to achieve a national consen- 
sus about the size and role of govern- 
ment consistent with a free competi- 
tive economy; 2) to devise methods of 
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CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
Thumbs down on controls. 


controlling inflation, as well as to 
moderate recessions; and 3) to in- 
crease our economic growth to a sub- 
stantially higher rate than 3 per cent 
per year. These, he said, ‘‘cannot be 
solved by the mere passage of time.” 

Mr. Thomson mentioned the “un- 
popular and unpleasant position”’ oc- 
cupied by the banker as “the instru- 
ment by which the government limits 
potentially inflationary activities of 
business, homebuyers, and consum- 
ers;’’ and the crucial role played by 
the banker in promoting economic 
growth by attracting savings and al- 





J. CAMERON THOMSON 
Banker plays crucial role. 


locating them among alternative in- 
vestments. 


‘What may be the most important 
responsibility of the banker,’’ con- 
tinued the speaker, “‘is his function as 
a leading participant in the continuing 
public discussion of national economic 
policy. Probably no one else has such 
intimate contact with so many of the 
varied segments of the national econo- 
my; and probably no one else has so 
constantly rubbed up against the ba- 
sic fact that in economics, as else- 
where, two plus two equals four.” 


To bring about a needed 5 per cent 
rate of growth, said Mr. Thomson, 
we should 1) moderate business reces- 
sions, 2). improve the mobility of 
capital and labor, and 3) reform the 
tax system to encourage savings and 
investment incentives. 


Opportunities and Problems 


The accurately descriptive title of 
an address by Maxwell C. King, presi- 
dent of Pacific Finance Corporation, 
Los Angeles, was ‘‘Looking Down the 
Consumer Credit Road.” The over- 
riding view, he said, is one of great 
expansion, which presents both great 
opportunities and its quota of prob- 
lems. Among the latter he included the 
necessity for assisting in the sorting 
out process as between the sound and 
unsound among the new forms of cred- 
it which would be presented for public 
acceptance. 


Mr. King suggested care in the 
adoption of competitive practices, 
citing as two extremes to be avoided, 
1) pushing each other into unprofit- 
able practices, with respect to rates 
and terms, to the detriment of our 
economic health, and 2) the sort of 
inflexibility which might drive our 
potential customers into the hands of 
institutions whose special privileges 
create economic inequities for both the 
bank and finance company. 


The speaker reiterated Mr. Kell- 
stadt’s fear of the “reinstatement of 
some type of credit controls on either 
an immediate or a stand-by basis and 
asserted his conviction that ‘‘in the 
next phase of consumer credit growth, 
all lending institutions must be pre- 
pared to do battle to maintain a legis- 
lative climate in which we can expand 
at our own tempo. In that battle, our 
most effective weapons will be our 
own past record of responsible self- 
regulation and our past demonstra- 
tions of business leadership and states- 
manship. I propose that we mobilize 
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Serving the Southeast 


from central Birmingham 









“Cfalional POST-TRONIC machines save us 60% annually 


on our net investment.” 


“We are proud to be among the first banks 
in the Southeast to install National POST- 
TRONIC* bookkeeping machines. We are 
pleased with the way the POST-TRONIC has 
improved our operations and our service 
to customers. 

“Our 10 POST-TRONIC machines replaced 
18 conventional posting machines—and at the 
same time gave us greater posting capacity. 

“Obviously machines with the electronic 
featuresand capabilities of the POST-TRONIC 
are justifiably more expensive than ordinary 


—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIRMINGHAM, Birmingham, Ala. 


bookkeeping machines. But we estimate that 
the savings in operating expenses will amount 
to 60% annually on the additional invest- 
ment in the POST-TRONIC. 

“Our operator training has been greatly 
simplified, accuracy has improved consider- 
ably, and our operators find the machines 
much easier to handle and less fatiguing. 


They like them.” 
a. Maud 


John A. Hand, President 
The First National Bank of Birmingham 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payrton 9, oHI0 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


February 15, 1959 


The miracle of electronics provides 
the lowest posting costs ever known, 
This means more efficient over-all op- 
eration of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your local National representative 
will be glad to show how much the 
POST-TRONIC can save your bank. 
Call him today. He's listed 

in the yellow pages of 

your phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Slalional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr PAPER (No Carson ReaquireD) 
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our forces jointly so that we are quite 
prepared to head off the attacks if we 
can, and to confront them if we must.”’ 

The address of James A. Linen, pub- 
lisher of Time Magazine, concerned 
itself for the most part with the atti- 
tudes found on some of our larger 
college campuses toward banking as a 
career. In response to wires sent 20 of 
the magazine’s bureaus and corres- 
pondents across the country, he re- 
ceived replies that compared very 
favorably with the findings of similar 
surveys made in the past. Both sala- 
ries and training programs were re- 
ported as being in line with those 
offered by other industries. Mr. Lin- 
en’s conclusions: 


1. Banks should keep on their toes 
in the matter of competitive salaries. 


2. They should move their qualified 
trainees along more rapidly. 

3. They should try to pick up more 
men in the graduate business schools. 


4. They should talk more about the 
variety of opportunities and experi- 
ences in banking. 


5. They should set up college rela- 
tions departments and foster more 
direct contacts with students and 
placement people. 


Carl M. Flora, vice president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, and chairman of the 
ABA’s Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, began his discussion of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 with a review of what banking 
had done in supplying credit to small 
business in the past fifteen years. He 
cited the establishment of the Com- 
mission in 1944, and its ‘‘continuous, 
comprehensive, nationwide program 
to enable the banks to meet better the 
credit needs of small business.”’ 


A Political Problem 


“Banking,’”’ said Mr. Flora, ‘“‘has 
been faced with the political problem 
of trying to convince these committees 
lof the Senate and House] that ade- 
quate credit was available to small 
business through banks and other 
private lenders.’’ The Fed’s report to 
the same committees, he continued, 
confirmed the bankers’ testimony on 
this point, but with the reservation 
that there was a gap in the field of 
equity or capital financing. Since legis- 
lation on the subject appeared inevi- 
table, a special ABA committee was 
appointed to make a study of it, and 
its report, approved by the Adminis- 
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EARL COKE 
The banker helps decide. 


trative Committee and the Executive 
Council, became the official position 
of the ABA. 

The committee recommended that 
such legislation, if enacted, should 
1) temporarily stimulate the flow of 
investment funds through existing de- 
velopment credit corporations and 
encourage the creation of additional 
development credit corporations where 
needed; 2) rely for any long range, 
constructive solution to the need of 
small business for equity and long 
term capital financing upon private 
financial institutions and investors, 
and provide that any government as- 
sistance be temporary and supple- 
mental; 3) look to local private re- 
sources as the primary source of 
equity funds needed to inaugurate any 
such program; and 4) vest responsi- 
bility for the management and ad- 
ministration of any instrumentality 
created for these purposes at the state 
or local level in local private citizens. 


Mr. Flora went on to say that the 
Act, as passed by Congress, conforms 
with these principles and contains 
many of the provisions recommended 
by the committee; and that certain 
large banks and clearing house asso- 
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Conference speakers 
Lundborg, Kelly, and Flora, 
heads of ABA’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division, Credit Poli- 
cy Commission and Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission. 








ciations had announced their intention 
of forming small business investment 
companies. Some interest, he said, had 
been shown by several large banks in 
forming a small business investment 
company and inviting their country 
correspondent banks to participate. 


Richard Graves, executive vice 
president of the Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Development Corporation, de- 
scribed in some detail the efforts of 
his organization to “generate new 
and more adequate sites for industry, 
to use effectively such industrial land 
as now exists, and to create new indus- 
trial sites in the older established 
areas.” He cited as one example of the 
Corporation’s activities the clearing of 
approximately 1,000 acres of indus- 
trial land. 


The City vs. Suburbia 


“Thus,” continued the speaker, ‘‘in 
the process of clearing blight, the city 
will create a considerable part of the 
industrial land which the economic 
health of the city requires for the 
future. Philadelphia no longer thinks 
of redevelopment as being useful only 
for creating new residential areas; it 
must be used also to provide the land 
on which to build the plants to pro- 
vide the jobs for the people who will 
occupy the new houses. It is to be 
hoped that any new federal urban 
renewal legislation will give to indus- 
trial requirements a _ consideration 
equal to that of residential uses.”’ 


In his efforts to bring industries into 
Philadelphia’s industrial areas, Mr. 
Graves found himself competing with 
suburbia, with its “green grass and 
rolling hills.” He had much to say 
about the relative advantages of ur- 
ban and suburban areas for industrial 
use, the argument running strongly in 
favor of the former. But there was one 
disadvantage that he had been unable 
to overcome. ‘‘Our most difficult, un- 
solved problem,”’ he said, ‘‘is where to 
get the money to finance new indus- 
trial structures and to rehabilitate old 
ones. This is the problem we have 
handed to this new, enterprising gene- 
ration of Philadelphia bankers; and I 
am confident they will find a way. 


In his discussion of ‘Modern Credit 
for Modern Agriculture,’ Earl Coke, 
vice president of Bank of America 
dealt at length with the “fivefold tech- 
nical revolution in mechanization, 
hybridization, chemicalization, capi- 
talization, and marketing, [which has] 
produced a new industry called agri- 
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business.”* He pointed out that these 
developments had given rise to a new 
order of agriculture requiring sub- 
stantial amounts of capital, and that a 
disproportionate share of the resulting 
business was being lost by commercial 
banks to other lenders. 


“Production Credit Associations,” 
said Mr. Coke, “‘are pushing hard for 
more members and increased business. 
During the past two years, their loans 
have increased 37 per cent compared 
with a gain of only 9 per cent for com- 
mercial banks. Their recently an- 
nounced availability of five-year in- 
termediate credit loans to finance farm 
improvements, land leveling, irriga- 
tion systems, machinery, etc., and 
their $10,000 mortality insurance 
available to borrowers is indicative of 
their desire to adjust to the needs of 
the day. . . . commercial banks have 
all the built-in ingredients to provide 
agriculture with the ‘‘package deal’’ 
so generally exploited by other busi- 
nesses in developing new customers 
and retaining old ones.” 


Mr. Coke laid particular stress on 
the importance of the banker’s role in 
the decision-making process. ‘In ef- 
fect,” he said, ‘‘the banker can direct 
the areas and products in which farm 
capital is guided. Bankers are in a 
position of strong influence in the ag- 
ricultural community by the very 
nature of their decisions. The ques- 
tion each of us must ask ourselves is 
whether this influence will be positive 
or negative, and whether or not it 
will be exerted from an informed posi- 
tion.” 


Carefully suiting the title of his ad- 
dress to its content, J. Andrew Paint- 
er, vice president of The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, called 
it “Bread and Butter Business—Per- 
sonal Loans,”’ and he offered an abun- 
dance of testimony supporting that 
thesis. Starting with a staff of 4 in 
1928, the bank’s personal loan depart- 
ment has grown to the point where a 
staff of 1,281 is handling 545,000 ac- 
counts totalling $314 million. The 
914 million loans that have been made 
in the 31 years that have intervened 
totaled over $414 billion, and the ra- 
tio of net losses charged off to the to- 
tal amount of loans made in that 
period is 14 of 1 per cent. 


Turning to the subject of selective 





*An article by Mr. Coke entitled “Agribusiness— 
What it Means to Banks” appeared in the August 
15, 1958 issue of BANKERS MONTHLY. 
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credit controls, Mr. Painter observed, 
“Commercial banks must continue to 
portray the benefits to the individual 
and to the general economy, of an 
ample supply of consumer credit ex- 
tended and soundly administered, in 
order to justify a maximum of free 
action and a minimum of regulation. 
... The 1941 pattern of selective 
credit control, under Regulation W, 
would have rough going to success- 
fully cope with today’s leasing ar- 
rangements, credit cards, charge ac- 
counts, revolving credit, check credit, 


and the multitudinous other new 
forms of consumer credit, without 
considerable disruption to commerce, 
industry, and employment. Quickest 
to suffer would be the small retailer 
and tradesman, whose business suc- 
cess depends upon an ample supply of 
consumer credit for his customers, as 
well as capital credit for his own 
needs.” 

The speaker also spoke of his bank’s 
specialization in small business loans 
as part of its personal credit facilities. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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We 
gratefully ang Proudly report Our 1958 


busine 
SS, as brokers Specializing Solely in FHA 
and VA mortgages, as follows: 


$196,000,000— 
——— eV 


Single- 


48 Investors, 


loans, 


Sales Volume — FHA and VA 
meaner eee 


family mortgages to: 


including Savings banks 
commercial banks 


Savings and 


insurance companies and 


Pension funds, who bought in 


18 different States from 


40 highly reputable and wel]-— 


established Servicers. 


Respectful ly Reported 
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east...west»gf.or mid-America... 


THERE’S A BANK BUILDING fF 


wherever you are, 
we've served bankers you know 


From California to Kentucky to Cape Cod or the Carolinas, wher- 
ever you are, there’s a bank near you planned and designed by 
Bank Building Corporation. For our people are not strangers to you. 


In all 49 states, in close to a thousand U. S. towns and cities, they’ve 
worked with your colleagues and neighbors to create outstanding 
new quarters...quarters custom-designed for each community, 
custom-planned to meet each bank’s individual needs and budget. 


Working with local labor and local suppliers, Bank Building’s special- 
ists have teamed up with management on over 3,400 projects, 
providing the personalized supervision that assures you minimum 
costs and maximum results. Write us for a list of completed projects 
in your area; some are surely within easy driving distance. Then ask 
the bankers who selected us, and see for yourself how specialization 
and unmatched experience produce new quarters that assure you more 
business, more operating efficiency, more beauty, and more profits. 


oO AMERICA 





ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO « ATLANTA « AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as 
Bank Building Corporation, International 





Foothill Branch, 
First National Bank of Ontario 
Upland, California 
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G PROJECT NEAR YOU... 








a 
First American National Bank 
Duluth, Minnesota © 


Farmers National Bank 
Madisonville, Kentucky 
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BEFORE MR. J. B. GANDER, President oe 
YOU INVEST...INVESTIGATE! BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORP. OF AMERICA ‘ 
Send for your complimentary copy of this 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
directory of recently-completed projects. Send my free copy of “3,300 BANKERS CAN’T 
; BE WRONG” g 
3,300 Bankers can’t be wrong On or about___________we contemplate: 2 
O NEW OC) MODERNIZED (1) NEW O MODERNIZED ft 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 
Read what other bankers say about new 4 
ms a eg Et ee 
quarters created by the specialists from i 
‘America’s financial design center’’. BANK. =e i 
here is no obligation, of course. CITY AND STATE sie Seance ai § 
567 
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Credit & Economy 
(Continued from page 25) 


The maximum of such loans, he said, 
had been increased from $5,000 in 1950 
to the present maximum of $50,000. 
Loans numbering 68,387 and totaling 
$148,124,121 had been made to date, 
and net losses had been under !% of 
1 per cent in each year. Also men- 
tioned was the bank’s new ‘‘Ready- 
Credit Plan,’’ which follows the ba- 
sic idea of the First Check-Credit plan 
inaugurated by the First National 
Bank of Boston early in 1955. 


Karl R. Bopp, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, speaking on ‘‘The Environment 
of Monetary Policy,’’ made it clear 
that there were far too many infla- 
tionary trends and pressures in our 
present economic environment for 
comfort. He made an air-tight case for 
the kind of stability in our price 
structure that would give us an econo- 
my in which ‘‘the consumer dictates, 
the quest for profit motivates, and the 
price system allocates.’”’ Continuing 
the thought, he said, ‘‘Countless deci- 
sions to earn and spend, to borrow and 
lend are channelled through the cold 
exacting calculus of a free market to 
allocate our resources. The standard 
unit of these calculations, of course, is 
the dollar. Balance sheet and income 
statements are written in dollar terms. 
They can reflect change accurately 
only if the dollar itself-—the unit of 
measurement—remains reasonably 
constant.” 


This general theme was further de- 
veloped as it applies to the price of 
money by Louis B. Lundborg, presi- 
dent of the ABA’s Savings and Mort- 





KARL R. BOPP 
Our need: a constant dollar. 


gage Division and vice president of 
the Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, who addressed the con- 
ference on the subject, ‘Mortgages 
Enter the Market Place.” Said Mr. 
Lundborg, “‘We have noted a drying- 
up of funds for fixed-interest F.H.A. 
and V.A. mortgages on each occasion 
in the postwar period when business 
and industrial financing demands have 
increased markedly and_ corporate 
bond yields have risen sharply. Con- 
versely, we have seen the reverse 
whenever non-residential demands 
have fallen. The persistence into the 
second decade of the postwar housing 
market of such a situation of alter- 
natively expanding and contracting 
non-mortgage demands for credit, if 
accompanied by inflexible interest 





rates on mortgages, might cause 
financing problems throughout much 
of the period, particularly in view of 
the anticipated heavy demand for 
mortgage credit. 


Must Recognize Rule of Market 


‘‘We have to keep before us always 
the objective of a free interest rate. 
Sooner or later, the rule of the market 
must be recognized in respect to in- 
terest rates on insured and guaran- 
teed mortgages as it is in respect to 
rates on government obligations and 
all other types of securities. 


“ec 


. .. First, all of us must really 
believe in a free market. But that is 
not enough. Unless we take every 
opportunity to speak and write and 
testify on the advantages of the free 
market, and to encourage those in of- 
fice who profess allegiance to these 
principles, we will find that our aware- 
ness of the problem is of no avail, that 
we are too late. . . . Price may some- 
times appear to be a hard master, 
but in the long run there are fewer 
problems and difficulties with it than 
with the substitutes government may 
devise. 

“. . Savings and mortgages go 
together. Yet, unlike the chicken and 
the egg, there is no question as to 
which comes first. It’s the savings ac- 
count, because it’s no secret that you 
cannot lend money until you have 
your hands on it. A good many banks 
are looking the situation squarely in 
the face, realizing that if they are to 
take care of their full share of the 
mortgage business, they must woo 
and pursue the savings dollar.” 


Instead of giving his address the 
title, ‘“The Key Issues of 1959,” Dr. 





They discussed federal tax liens, the Uniform Code, and lease equipment financing. 
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H. E. Luedicke, editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, New York City, might 
well have called it ‘“‘How Much Infla- 
tion?” “‘The 1959 pace [of plant and 
equipment spending],”’ he said, ‘‘will 
make up at best about half of the 
1957-58 decline, unless the general re- 
covery is speeded up by an inflation- 
ary breakthrough.” That the inven- 
tory trend this year will be upward, 
he said, is a foregone conclusion. 
“Here, too,”’ he continued, ‘“‘the deci- 
sive factor will be whether or not in- 
flationary fears will stimulate pur- 
chases.’’ He noted that exports were 
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Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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expected to show some recovery this 
year, but went on to say, ‘“‘Any sort of 
inflationary breakthrough—contrary 
to its impact on prices, inventories, or 
investment spending—probably would 
have a further depressing impact on 
imports—as any shot of extra inflation 
from now on would further tend to 
price us out of world markets.” 

“Tf,”’ concluded Dr. Luedicke, ‘‘Mr. 
Keyserling and his friends succeed in 
selling the idea that their brand of 
inflation really is not inflation at all, 
Congress could get sucked into an- 
other spending program this year that 
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would finally prove that the stock mar- 
ket has been right all the time.” 

An evening session of the conference 
was devoted to a panel discussion of 
“How Legal Factors Should Affect 
Our Loan Policy.’’ Members of the 
panel representing the Robert Morris 
Associates included the president of 
that organization, Fred E. Pike, mod- 
erator, who is also senior vice presi- 
dent of Walker Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City; Shaler Stid- 
ham, vice president, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia; Stanley 
B. Trott, president, Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore; Christopher W. 
Wilson, vice president and general 
counsel, The First National Bank of 
Chicago; and Robert J. Sevitz, vice 
president, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were: 

@® The unfair priority status usually 
afforded federal tax liens as opposed 
to those established under state law, 
in the case of mechanics’ liens, in the 
ease of foreclosures, and in actions 
brought by landlords against tenants. 
Committees representing the A. B. A. 
and the American Bar Association are 
trying to work out some corrective or 
remedial legislation. 

@ The advantages obtained under a 
Uniform Commercial Code where se- 
curity devices have been replaced by 
a simple document which does not 
require that the description of the col- 
lateral pledged be specific. 

@ Lease equipment financing. It was 
agreed that while comprehensive sta- 
tistics on the volume of this type of 
lending nationally are not available, 
‘indications are that the dollar vol- 
ume of business being done on that 
basis is increasing.’’ In all cases, said 
the panel, the lender must have (a) a 
security interest in the _ property; 
(b) an assignment of the lease and 
rental payments, the amount of which 
will service the obligation. 

Edward J. Frey, chairman of the 
ABA’s Instalment Credit Commission 
and president, Union Bank and Trust 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., presided at 
the session. 

In the statement with which he 
wound up the conference, Chairman 
Kelly expressed the satisfaction he 
felt in knowing “how deeply banking 
and business leaders are probing into 
the future of the nation’s economy. 
He went on to voice the hope that the 
published proceedings of the confer- 
ence would find ‘‘a wide audience be- 
yond those who were able to attend.” 
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Investment Survey 


Governments ¢ Municipals « Corporates 
By William B. Hummer 





Dark clouds hang low over today's markets for prime debt obligations. 
The horizon is not in sight. Uncertainty and lack of confidence dominate 
day-to-day, week-—to-week performance in the Government securities arena. 
Investors are exercising maximum caution in their decisions. 

A sharp upward spiral in short-term money market rates and yields could 
form in the period ahead. This could accompany further gradual erosion in 
prices of long-term obligations. The outlook for intermediate-—term, bank range 
maturities similarly points to continuing higher yields. 

Quite possibly, the yield curve will return to its mid—1957 "reverse slant," 
with short-—terms yielding more than medium, medium more than long maturities. 
This could build up even greater investor resistance toward lengthening maturities, 
adding to Treasury problems. 








And vast are difficulties of the Treasury. Officials interviewed by BANKERS 
MONTHLY stress that there is but one basic solution to debt management problems 
in a free economy: A balanced budget, or at least a budget in near balance. 
They hope for greater banker and public awareness of 1) the huge floating debt, 
and 2) mounting difficulties in refinancing and cash financing operations. 
Recognition of these great problems, plus inflationary dangers held inherent 
in budget deficits (officials point to foreign shores to emphasize this point) 
could lead to greater pressure for fiscal discipline, the authorities hope. 


Here is the bleak picture that confronts the nation’s financial managers: 

In the April-June quarter, the Treasury may have to raise as much as $5 
billion in new funds to refinance tax anticipation issues due in March and 
June. Additionally, there will be a May refunding of $2.7 billion special 
bills and $1.8 billion certificates. Refinancing tax anticipation issues is, 
per se, self-defeating, but is necessitated by the unusual fact that there 
is a budget deficit, instead of surplus, in the first six months. 

Then, in the July—December period this year, even assuming a balanced 
budget for fiscal 1960, the Treasury's seasonal deficit probably will require 
cash financing of $6 or $7 billion; adding cash needs resulting from 
attrition on second-half refundings and possible net redemptions of savings 
bonds, the cash financing could amount to $8 or $9 billion in the final six 
months of 1959. Part of this presumably could be accomplished through tax 
issues, but should the supply of bills be much enlarged, as probably will 
be the case, tax anticipations could have less appeal. 


Continuation of the business recovery could mean a seasonal rise in total 
commercial bank credit of perhaps $5 billion in the second half of 1959; this 
would compare with little significant change in the second half of 1958. 
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Therefore, total demand for funds via bank loans and Treasury cash financings 
could approach $13 or $14 billion in the second half of the year, compared 
with $11 billion in the last half of 1958; and last year was one of relatively 
favorable conditions. 
Should there be a stronger—than-anticipated business resurgence and 
loan demand, and should there be any sizeable budget deficit, then the 
Situation this fall could become very acute. 


coming due this year enters very importantly mo the | picture. “The extent 
that ownership of these issues is shifted into bank portfolios will be 
crucial in determining pressures on the money market. Over—all bank liquidity | 
has improved since last summer, despite high loan-—deposit ratios in some 
centers, notably New York; but even so, large-scale net selling of Governments 
by corporations this year would be a big test for the market. 

Federal Reserve authorities, in the background, are pursuing a deter- 
mined but non-aggressive, neutral policy. 

They stress two major points: 1) There will be no increase in the 
money supply in months to come; 2) The level of net borrowed reserves, 
and in the last analysis interest rates and yields, will be determined by 
the level of business activity and loan demand. 

Present money supply, they insist, is adequate to finance an expansion 
to higher economic activity with minimal unemployment; but_is not adequate 
to finance expansion beyond that point (runaway boom). 

Should an outer limit be reached in credit availability, Federal 
officials point out, there is still elasticity to prevent a climax that 
might upset the economy. For by borrowing but $500 million from the 
Federal, commercial banks can, in effect, increase the money supply 
(demand deposits plus currency) by some 3 per cent. Total bank borrowings 
from the Federal now are far under $1 billion, a figure attained 
in the past. 





The municipal market is experiencing hectic times, with new tax-exempt 
offerings in February expected to approach new record levels. 

Municipal yields remained remarkably stable during the December-— 
January downward price adjustment for Treasury issues. There now are 
indications, however, that higher Treasury yields and a heavy calendar will 
have a delayed impact on municipals. 


In sharp contrast to this picture, the corporate financing calendar 
continues very light. An unusually low volume of February offerings 
reflects reduced plant and equipment spending. \ 
Since such spending is expected to pick up in the spring and thereafter, 
there could be a steady rise through the year in the volume of corporate 
financings. 
The declining yield spread between corporates and Treasurys 
suggests that corporate bond prices recently reached ceiling. For example, @ * 
at the end of January, Treasury 3 1/4s due 6/15/83-78 were priced to 
yield 3.94 to maturity against a 4.20 yield for AAA-rated Texas Co. 3 5/8s 
due 5/1/83. 
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ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Barks... o.666 8 cic cesses $ 57,247,452.18 

U. 'S. Government Securities. <i icici cccccieese 139,669,501.06 
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Bank Buildings and Equipment......:......0ccccscessccceees 8,97 3,200.52 
ged MN oe i cat hsae en sakes Oe snaumaeawaaauan 1,872,023.37 
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Some facts of life 
in the bowling business 


“Not all of the new capital going into bowling 
today is informed capital. Unless new investors 
know what they are doing, they are going to get 
hurt and in hurting themselves they could hurt 
the industry. 


“What the bowling industry needs right now is 
someone to point out to investors the facts of 
life in the bowling business, not just the oppor- 
tunities that still exist, but also the dangers to 
be avoided. AMF is undertaking this job.” 


Through its leasing of Automatic Pinspotters, 
AMF has compiled statistical information 
which shows that four elements are essential 
for the successful operation of a bowling center. 
Reports from nearly 40,000 bowling lanes prove 
that one of these vital elements is the selection 
of a suitable location. 


The bowling center should be located in an area 
where a minimum of 1,000 population per lane 
is within the general shopping area of each 


existing and proposed establishment. 


The bowling center should be at least two miles 
from any existing or proposed center. Excep- 
tions to this rule can be made only when a de- 
tailed analysis has proved that a definite need 
for additional lanes exists. In such cases the 
population of the shopping area should be well 
in excess of 1,000 per lane for all existing and 
proposed establishments. 


The other three important elements essential! 
for the successful operation of a bowling center 
are: 1) Competent Management. Successful 
business experience is a prerequisite to success- 
ful operation. 2) Proper Financing. The pro- 
prietor should have a minimum of 25% equity 
in the bowling equipment. 3) Modern Equip- 
ment, two words synonymous with AMF Auto- 
matic Pinspotters and AMF’s complete line of 
bowling equipment. The results of AMF’s re- 
search on these three topics will be discussed 
in detail in future advertisements in this series. 


In this series of advertisements, AMF has un- 
dertaken the task of educating new investors 
for their own protection and that of the entire 
bowling industry. There is an imperative need 
in the bowling industry for a reliable source 
of information for would-be investors. 

AMF and its Franchised Dealers are actively 
seeking new locations and individuals meeting 
the requirements described above. Financial 
institutions contemplating the advancement 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF Building »* 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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of mortgage money for new bowling centers are 
urged to communicate with AMF for reliable 
information. 

Since AMF leases Automatic Pinspotters, 
the prosperity of each AMF-equipped center 


is of continuing, vital concern to the Company. 
This fact is a tremendous added safeguard from 
which proprietors and lending institutions 
alike can benefit. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 





“MAGIC 


TRADEMARK AND SERVICE MARK OF AMF 





TRIANGLE” 


Be sure to see ‘‘Bowling Stars’’ every week on ABC-TV, sponsored by your ‘‘Magic Triangle” proprietor in cooperation with AMF 
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Common Stock Analysis 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 


National Dairy occupies the 
top position in its industry, and 
its record is one of steady 
growth and continuous divi- 
dends. Management stresses 
aggressive merchandising, 
product research, capital im- 
provements, cost reduction. 


This blue chip stock currently 
provides a yield of 3.8%, and 
a dividend hike seems immi- 
nent. 


Prospects appear favorable 
both for the near term and the 
longer term. 


By RAYMOND WM. TREIMER 


HROUGHOUT the widespread eco- 
nomic setback of a year ago, the 
volume of business done by the 

food industry in general, and the dairy 
segment in particular, ran ahead of 
the record pace of the previous year. 
Helped by increased population, high- 
er purchasing power and greater con- 
sumer demand, this essential industry 
should also record new peaks in this 
and future years. 

The dairy business is an immense 
one as shown by the $6 billion cash 
return brought to U.S. dairy farmers 
via 23 million dairy cows which an- 
nually produce over 126 billion 
pounds of milk and 5 billion pounds 
of butterfat. 


Fluid milk consumption absorbs 
about one-half of the available milk 
supply. Demand is little influenced by 
changes in price, which is set high 
enough to cover all costs and provide 
a reasonable margin of profit. Milk to 
be processed into cheese and other 
products is priced lower than consum- 
able fluid milk. This price reduction 
to processors represents, in effect, an 
indirect subsidy to the consumers of 
products processed by the dairy com- 
panies. 

The projected rise in consumer ex- 
penditures for nondurable goods (to 
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which dairy company sales correlate 
closely) from $143 billion last year to 
$162 billion by 1961-63 indicates an 
increase of at least 13% in gross 
revenues for dairy companies. In line 
with past experience, earnings will no 
doubt rise much faster than sales. 


ND & Competitors. In the dairy in- 
dustry we particularly like National 
Dairy Products Corp., largest and 
leading unit. But competition is stiff 
and a brief look at five other industry 
giants seems in order. 


@ Beatrice Foods in recent years has 
expanded, by acquisition of other com- 
panies, its production and sales of 
non-dairy foods, which now amount to 
about 30% of total volume. These in- 
clude pickles, jellies, olives and olive 
oil, candy mints, chocolates and Chi- 
nese foods. Such foods bring a higher 
profit margin than dairy foods, but at 
the sacrifice of some stability. Most 
recent acquisition was Squire Dingee 
Co. in October 1958 for 195,000 
shares of Beatrice stock. 


@ The Borden Co., second-largest 
dairy company, has paid dividends in 
each year since 1899. Product line 
includes soluble coffee, soy bean oil 
and meal, casein and synthetic resin 
adhesives, plastic molding compounds 
and chemicals including formaldehyde 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Net ——Per Share—— Approx. 
Sales Earn- Divi- Price 


Million ings dends Range 


1948 $ 986 $2.02 $0.90 16-12 
1949 898 2.64 1.10 20-14 
1950 907 =2.58 1.40 26-18 


1951 1,066 2.08 1.45 26-22 
1952 1,141 2.12 1.50 30-24 
1953 1,232 2.32 1.50 33-28 
1954 1,210 2.77 1.55 45-31 
1955 1,260 2.98 1.60 44-38 
1956 1,353 3.02 ZS 43-35 
1957 1,432 3.18 1.80 39-33 
1958 1,460* 3.25* 1.80 50-38 


*Estimated. Note: Per share figures adjusted for 
2-for-1 stock split in 1954. 





(12% of industry’s total). 


@ Pet Milk Company not only is a 
leading processor of evaporated milk 
and instant dry milk but also manu- 
factures virtually all of its can re- 
quirements. Common stock is highly 
leveraged and represents higher sales 
volume per share than the other com- 
panies. Principal stockholders own 
about 65% of outstanding common 
stock. General Milk Co., owned 65% 
by Carnation and 35% by Pet Milk, 
operates plants and sells evaporated 
and condensed milk in eight foreign 
countries. 


@ The Carnation Co. is the world’s 
largest producer of evaporated milk, 
as well as a leading packager of con- 
densed, powdered and malted milks. 
A subsidiary, Albers Milling, produces 
packaged cereals, animal and poultry 
feeds and pet food. The Carnation 
Co. and Foremost Dairies have re- 
cently created the jointly-owned Dairy 
Foods, Inc. for the purpose of pooling 
basic powdered milk patents. 


@ Foremost Dairies, third largest pro- 
ducer and distributor of fresh dairy 
and related food products, operates 
more than 250 plants in 32 states, 
mainly in the south and far west. 
Aided by numerous acquisitions, 
growth was rapid from 1948 to 1955, 
but was given a jolt in 1956 when the 
Federal Trade Commission filed an 
action alleging violations of the anti- 
merger laws. 


Background. In the Philadelphia 
of 1804 an alert operator of a one- 
eart milk route began expanding his 
operations. This eventually grew into 
the Sealtest-Supplee operation which 
now employs over 2,300 people and is 
a part of National Dairy Products 
Corp. 

The Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. of 
Pittsburgh and Hydrox Corp. of Chi- 
cago merged in 1923 to form the 
present National Dairy Products. 
Only two products, milk and _ ice 
cream, were then handled. 


For the next decade expansion was 
largely by acquisition of other com- 
panies: Sheffield Farms and Supplee- 
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The FIRST DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman of the Board, The National 


NATIONAL CITY BANK | ccc 


Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
c@ $s Mar . of New York President, The Anaconda Company 
; hs Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York by By hy 
77 Branches 74 Overseas Branches, CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Sass : Vice-President, Ph 
in Greater New York Offices and Affiliates ie oe 


@eeo0eeeeeee#ee#eeseseeee#eeeeeeeeekeeee e R. GWIN FOLLIS 


Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1958 DewITT A. FORWARD 


Vice-Chairman 


J. PETER GRACE 
ASSETS President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


CasH AND Due From BANKS. .. 2. « - $1,767,601 ,412 JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 

: z s President, American Radiator & 
Unitrep STaTES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS . 1,511,901,738 Standard Sanitary Corporation 

> . HARRY C. HAGERTY 
STaTE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES. 520,511,051 Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 

: ine ae ife Insurance Company 

Prine SECURITIES <« 1 « « « « 108,335,782 

Orune Seoverrses we H. MANSFIELD HORNER 


26, 3 39 Chairman, United Aircraft 
Lo ANS ° . . . . . . . . . 3,836,340,< 1 Corporation 


Cusromers’ AccepTANCE LIABILITY 98,668,993 KEITH S. McHUGH 
; : ; President, New York Telephone 
FEDERAL Reserve BANK Stock. . ‘ 18,600,000 Company 


alle eae a ili - ROGER MILLIKEN 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION . . 7,000,000 President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 


. ; . ; 
Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQuipMENT 47,129,511 ee 

hss anys EDWARD S. MOORE, JR 
Items In TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES 995,347 Executive Vice-President, National 


Biscuit Company 
OTHER AssETS . os 9,398,216 CHARLES G. MORTIMER 


= President, General Foods 
Taal < & «< $7 926,482,441 Corporation 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
LIABILITIES ° 20 Exchange Place 
ss a2 CHARLES C. PARLIN 
PEPOSITS: 2 4d Ss $i 009,693,334 Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS 102,912,162 RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman 
ForEIGN Funps BorrOWED. . . 1,245,700 JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 
ESERVES?: HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Rest : Chairman of the Board 
UNEARNED INcomME ... . 33,878,912 WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
. Willi ille, New York 
DivipEND ep hee aot ee 8,280,000 illiamsville, New Yor 
ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 


LEO D. WELCH 
CAPITAL 2240.000.000 Executive Vice-President, Standard Oil 


i Company (New Jersey) 
(72,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) ROBERT WINTHROP 


~ a t Winth k 
SUBPUESs: <- c5 a) 3 380,000,000 Robert Winthrop & Co 


TAXES AND ACCRUED EXPENSES 57,293,047 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Eauity: 





Unpivivep Prorits . 93,179,286 713,179,286 SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


1; 79) 27 HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
DORE os. ame. Se oe ee 6 + $7,926,482 441 Chairman of the Board 
Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. — S. enna 
$543,001,604 of United States Government Obligations and $5,249,300 of —_— 


other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other RICHARD S. PERKINS 
purposes required or permitted by law. Vice-Chairman 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation DeWITT A. FORWARD 
———————— Vice-Chairman 
Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate ALAN H. TEMPLE 


administration of trust functions Vice-Chairman 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY | cs dao teatien 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York GEORGE S. MOORE 


° Executive Vice-President 
S 4 SC 
Capital Funds $34,595,373 eneinies teins 


®» s Executive Vice-President 

i We shall be glad to send, upon request, a complete copy of the 1958 ‘‘ Report to the N 
Shareholders” of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and hae eee 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY. 
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Wills-Jones Milk Co. in 1925; Breyer 
Ice'Cream Co. in 1926; General Ice 
Cream Corp. and Breakstone Broth- 
ers, Inc., in 1928; Deerfoot Farms 
Co. in 1929; Kraft Foods and Sugar 
Creek Creamery (now one of the na- 
tion’s leading producers of quality 
butter) in 1930; and Consolidated 
Products Co. in 1931. 


Subsequent rapid expansion has 
been mostly from within, largely 
financed by retained earnings. Last 





year, for instance, earnings were in the 
neighborhood of $45 million, of which 
less than $25 million was distributed 
to stockholders as dividends. Thus, 
some $20 million was retained for cor- 
porate expansion purposes. 


The major operational change of 
recent years occurred in 1956. Before 
that National Dairy was primarily a 
holding company, with operating sub- 
sidiaries responsible for results of 
regional and local operations. In 1956, 


for persordtle LISOAUUCE 


MEMPHIS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


The First National Bank of Memphis at the close of business December 31, 1958. 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks_ 
U.S. Government Securities 


State, County and Municipal Bonds____ 


Other Bonds and Securities. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts. 





Loans Guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corp.— 


Bank Premises: Main Office- 


Accrued Interest Receivable— 
Other Assets — 
Customers’ Liability Acc’t 


Letters of Credit Executed 


TOTAL 





Bank Premises: Branches_—__ 


_$ 59.616,446.22 
55,319,057.48 
20,154,350.11 
900,004.00 
600,000.00 
____ 134,563,533.13 
3,247,397.04 
820,000.00 
1,085,000.00 
883,093.08 
176,958.42 





431,076.92 








$277,796,916.40 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
a 
Savings and Other Time 

Total Deposits__— 

Reserve for Taxes 


$192,610,565.92 
57,498,655.15 


$250,109,221.07 
1,166,083.37 





‘Uneanned Discount 
Dividend Payable Jan. 1, 1959____»P__ 
Letters of Credit Executed for Customers 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (Par Value 


1,666,490.71 
210,000.00 
431,076.92 





$10.00 Per Share)__ $ 6.000,000.00 

Surplus. —S—SCSSSs«24,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 4,214,044.33 
Total Capital Funds __24,214,044.33 
TOTAL $277,796,916.40 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The First National Bank of Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn. 





DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 
VOLUME AMONG SIX BIG 
DAIRY COMPANIES 
National Dairy... ..... 0.005. 40% 
DOO SSG oc 5.2-s asic ssa ae 24 
Foremost Dairies........... 11 
GSI GOS 5 5555-54 1005 0 'scce 0 10 
Beatrice Foods.......0ccceee 10 
OTIS 6555 s:cussSeaisle aston 5 


however, a program of integration and 
simplification was launched. The cor- 
poration then took over assets of its 
former subsidiary companies, which it 
is now operating as divisions. The 
closer coordination resulting from this 
program is bringing about increased 
efficiencies at every level of manage- 
ment. 


Products & Policies. Company 
products are familiar household 
names: Kraft Foods with cheese prod- 
ucts (Velveeta, Philadelphia, Casino), 
salad dressings, margarines, sandwich 
spreads, cooking oil and shortening, 
condiments, confections, jams and jel- 
lies; Sealtest Foods with fluid milk, 
cream, cottage cheese and ice cream; 
Parkay; Breyer ice cream; Breakstone 
Foods, with cottage cheese, whipped 
cream, whipped butter; Humko with 
vegetable oils and shortenings. The 
Metro Glass Division makes glass con- 
tainers not only for National Dairy 
but also for many other companies in 
the food, beverage, household prod- 
ucts and cosmetics industries. 


President E. E. Stewart sums up 
product-selection: ‘“‘We accent prod- 
ucts that are easy to buy, easy to 
store, easy to use.’ The company 
aims to provide foods which have 
transferred much of the work of meal 
preparation from the kitchen to the 
processing plant. Of great importance 
in furthering this objective is a newly- 
expanded research and development 
division with laboratories at Glen- 
view, Ill., and Oakdale, L. I. 


Forward-looking policies in- 
clude 1) a broad-gauge program of 
cost reduction, engineered by upgrad- 
ing of existing plants and building 
new, more efficient ones, 2) introduc- 
tion of new products and packages, 
3) simplification of the company’s cor- 
porate structure, and 4) wide expan- 
sion of foreign operations (now 7% of 
total volume). 
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The only window human-engineered on 
the basis of hundreds of interviews and 
camera studies for comfort, efficiency, 
economy, beauty. Comfortably services 
all vehicles from sports cars to trucks. 





fidelity intercom that eliminates squeaks, 
echves and squawks. This new system is 
constant, not manual, also features a 
periscope-type microphone, 
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Exclusive! Modular, under-counter 
accommodations give flexible storage 
below counter, ample work space above. 
Bay-type window offers unobstructed 
view of approaching cars. 





Brilliantly perfected! Electrically 
operated deposit drawer stops anywhere 
up to 14 inches. Button extends it 
further. Open-end “tunnel” design lets 
customers reach straight in. 


Mosler introduces a complete 
teller’s station for drive-in banking 


at its best. Mosier’s new drive-in window is not simply 
a re-designed drive-in window. It is a completely new concept 
in automotive banking...from curb to canopy. Five pictures only 
begin to tell its story. Send for full details...today! Write Dept. A: 


World's largest builder of safes and vaults 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N, Y. 
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The program required capital ex- 
penditures in 1958 of $50 million com- 
pared with a ten-year average of 
$34.8 million. Such funds not only 
paid for new plants and additions, 
but also for plant modernization, new 
equipment and replacements for a large 
fleet of motor vehicles. Plants are lo- 
cated throughout the U.S. but pri- 
marily spotted strategically in those 
areas where there is an increasing con- 
centration of population and conse- 
quently of food purchasing. National 
Dairy has 46,333 employees, yet 





mechanization has reduced total labor 
costs to 17% of sales. 


Financial. Growth has been steady 
and consistent. Net profits climbed by 
74% during the past 10 years, while 
sales (now nearly $1.5 billion annual- 
ly) rose 54% and per share dividends 
doubled. Profit per share has increased 
in each of the past seven years and 
approximated $3.25 in 1958. Return 
on net worth amounts to 13%. 

The current dividend of $1.80 a 
share represents a payout of little over 
half of earnings and seems quite se- 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK | 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Loans 


Other Assets 


Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses 





Other Liabilities 
Deposits . 





\ 





Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York | 
Condensed Hlatement of Condition } 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 





» ete. 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1959 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad V 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance ne 


At the close of business December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


. $ 945,243,955.86 
585,707,522.95 
394,209,559.69 

23,193,256.25 
1,524,399,145.44 
22,462,328.92 | 
80,144,901.16 
13,548,353.34 
4,658,689.71 
$3,593,567,713.32 














LIABILITIES | 
Capital Stock ($10. par) $ 63,765,900.00 | 
186,234,100.00 
45,837,759.58 $ 295,837,759.58 


9,780,167.76 
17,072,528.49 
3,825,954.00 
83,015,091.69 
10,033,657.83 
3,174,002,553.97 | 
$3,593,567,713.32 \ 


| 
Securities carried at $148,842,952.76 in the foregoing statement are deposited 1 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. | 

| 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 
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NATIONAL DAIRY’S STEWART 
Growth has been steady. 


cure. In fact, an early increase in the 
dividend rate is likely. Dividends have 
been paid each year since 1924, start- 
ing when the company was one year 
old. 

At 47, the stock yields 3.8%. 

Capitalization is represented by $89 
million of debt and 13.9 million shares 
of common stock. Debt represents 
20% of total capitalization. The com- 
pany’s high credit rating is shown by 
the low interest charge of $2.6 million 
(less than 3°% of debt). Working capi- 
tal of $167 million includes $55 mil- 
lion of cash. 

The common stock is a favorite with 
institutional buyers. Over 2,000 of the 
69,000 registered owners of National 
Dairy stock are institutions, including 
banks, mutual funds, insurance com- 
panies and universities. Officers and 
directors own 166,592 shares of the 
company’s common stock. 


Conclusion. From both an indus- 
try standpoint and a company stand- 
point, National Dairy’s prospects ap- 
pear favorable. The stock is of invest- 
ment quality, provides a secure income 
and possesses attractive longer-term 
appreciation possibilities. 









SIMON KOTT 


Information is sought regarding safety 
deposit box and/or bank accounts of Simon 
Kott, 2781 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for- 
merly residing at 63 E. 4th St., N. Y. 


JACK C. BRILL, attorney at law, 
225 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. 
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no carbon/required 
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‘“‘NCR PAPER saves its entire yearly cost every 


six months by reducing operating expenses.”’ 


“We use NCR (No Carbon Required) Paper for 
18 different business forms. While the price is 
often more than for forms with carbon, the ad- 
vantages have a money valve that offsets, many 
times, any increase in price. 

“Our office efficiency is improved because 
with these 18 forms carbon paper is eliminated. 
We do not have to insert or remove carbons, nor 
take the time to collate originals and copies. 
NCR Paper forms are made so that we pick up 


—RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
“A leading producer of feeds.” 


originals and copies as a unit. All this saves 
valuable time and expedites our paper work. 
And our employees prefer the cleanliness of 
NCR Paper. 

“We estimate NCR Paper returns its yearly cost 
every six months in reduced operating expenses.” 


Lewis B. Stuart, Executive Vice President, 
Ralston Purina Company 


ASK YOUR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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DAYTON 9, OHIO 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


“SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE WITH PURINA CHOWS.”’ 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
saves time and money with 
these NCR Paper forms: 


Voucher Checks 
Voucher Registers 
Statements 
Invoices 

Purchase Orders 
Bills of Lading 
Remittance Advices 
Purchased Stock 
Payroll Checks 
Payroll Journal 
Payroll Earnings Records 
Analysis Report 
Shipping Instructions 
Advertising Request 
Selling Plan Report 
Re-order Notice 
Material Requisition 
Soybean Analysis Report 





















ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 
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Profits Record? 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, in the 
current issue of its publication, 
“Business in Brief”: 

HILE statistics on profit mar- 
gins for the fourth quarter 
are not available as yet, it 

would appear that the ratio had re- 
covered almost to the average level 
of the past five years. If such mar- 
gins can be maintained, corporate 
earnings could possibly average 
$46—47 billion for the year 1959. 
This would mean a new record 
but a level that could certainly be 
approached if the recovery in busi- 
ness continues and costs are held in 
line. . . . All in all, recent trends 
in earnings and dividends are en- 
couraging. 


Changing Pattern 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, in 
its annual report to stockholders: 


T HAS BEEN EVIDENT for some 
time that a change is occurring 
in what was formerly regarded 

as a seasonal pattern of business 
loans, with liquidation in the first 
six months of the year and a re- 
turn to larger use of such credit in 
the second six months. For some 
years the reduced need for this type 
of credit from late winter to early 
summer was offset in part by bor- 
rowing to pay taxes on March 15 
and June 15, but corporate tax col- 
lections have been moving toward 
equal quarterly payments since 
1955. Another change has been in 
the large amount of medium-term 
capital loans provided by the com- 
mercial banks which, in effect, have 
no seasonal characteristic. 


Dynamic Electronics 


Irving Trust Co., in its annual re- 
port: 


N SEARCHING for new outlets for 
banking and trust services, the 
Irving has given special atten- 

tion to those areas which give 
promise of dynamic growth. An in- 
teresting example is the electron- 
ics industry. . . . (By 1957) total 
volume of the entire industry had 
increased to $13 billion (from less 


CURRENT COMMENT 


than $1 billion prior to the war), 
with the largest gains in manufac- 
turing, although broadcasting, dis- 
tribution and service also had risen 
sharply. This remarkable rate of 
growth far exceeded that for the 
entire American economy... . 
Projections indicate the industry’s 
sales may well rise to $16 billion 
in 1960 and to $22 billion by 1965. 


Severe Enough 


Ben Wooten, president of First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, in the bank’s 
annual report: 


S LONG AS the Government is 
committed to a policy of coun- 
tering business cycle move- 

ments through monetary and fiscal 
policies, we can expect changes in 
money market conditions. Com- 
mercial banks and other financial 
institutions must live with these 
fluctuations. Fortunately, the fluc- 
tuations are not as violent as in the 
old days of ‘‘money panics’”’ but the 
variations are severe enough and 
seem to be much more frequent. 


Early Switching 


Dave Matthews, manager of the 
Bankers Investment Service of Hay- 
den, Stone & Co.: 


AX switches . . . appear to be 
receiving widespread atten- 
tion much earlier in the year 

than is usually the case. There seem 
to be a number of important rea- 
sons for commercial banks not only 
to consider tax switches early, but 
to be a bit different in the medium 
used. Many banks may find it prof- 
itable to concentrate a major por- 
tion of tax switches in the municipal 
portfolio, or a combination of the 
municipal and Government port- 
folios. . . . 1959 generally will be 
treated by commercial banks as a 
tax loss year. 


Net vs. Volume 


American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, in its current “‘Instal- 
ment Credit Letter’’: 


F WE PRESUME a continued im- 
provement in general business 
conditions, it seems that a rea- 

sonable amount of good paper will 






be available, but keen competition 
will continue to present problems 
to the prudent instalment lender. 
It is advisable for lenders to resist 
any temptation to lengthen terms 
or to lower credit. standards. Costs 
of operations continue to increase 
and profit margins are under con- 
stant pressure. Volume alone does 
not create profits. The sound instal- 
ment loan operation will seek a 
satisfactory net yield after ex- 
penses and not sacrifice quality 
and net profits for volume. 


VNB’s Reasons 


Carl A. Bimson, president of Valley 
National Bank of Arizona, in his 
annual report: 


T THE END of the year we ad- 
vanced the interest rate on 
time deposits from 21% per 

cent to 3 per cent. In view of the 
higher earnings on our own loans 
and investments we can not only 
afford to pass along some of the 
benefit to our existing depositors 
but feel that we will be able to 
compete on a more favorable basis 
for new investment funds. The 
present stiff competition for savings 
is a reflection of the strong demand 
for long-term loans by both indi- 
viduals and businesses. 


High Potential 


Horace C. Flanigan, chairman, and 
Eugene S. Hooper, president of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., in the 
bank’s annual report: 


MPLOYEE benefit trusts, in- 
cluding those established 
under pension and _profit- 

sharing plans, comprise an impor- 
tant part of our business. Their 
growth potential is higher than that 
of any other fiduciary service, be- 
cause annual contributions are vir- 
tually always considerably larger 
than disbursements to beneficiaries. 
During the year we broadened the 
investment facilities of our Group 
Trust Program .. . by establish- 
ing two separate funds—one com- 
posed of bonds, preferred stocks 
and mortgages and the other of 
common stocks. 
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Cyomelioes 2 man fecld tone fect tale / 


Every banker knows this experience. 
When you’ve glanced up from your 
desk to see someone special standing 
there. Maybe your visitor is the 
town’s leading businessman... a 
judge or a famous actor... or an 
ex-governor. 

Perhaps you’re surprised and a bit 
impressed at first. Then you see that 
familiar look every banker recog- 

Sw 
Member a 
Federal Deposit 


Insurance 
Corporation 


nizes. Your famous visitor has a 
problem. And, who does he turn to 
for the answer to his question? His 
banker, of course! 

When a man whois an outstanding 
success asks you for advice, you have 
a right to feel ten feet tall. 

* 2s * 

At City National, we help many of 

our correspondent friends find the 


answers to the questions their cus- 
tomers ask. All our facilities and re- 
sources are at the finger-tips of our 
associate bankers across the nation. 

Maybe you, too, could use a strong 
partner in Chicago to help with your 
out-of-town banking. If you’d like to 
learn of the service we can give, why 
not phone us. We'd like to do business 
with you. 


Ciuinrw WATIONAL BARN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street + FRanklin 2-7400 








The Rebirth of a Bank 


What seemed ten years ago to be an awkward location 
in a static neighborhood has proved to be ideally suited 
to the needs of today’s motor-borne public. 


By GEORGE T. GUERNSEY III, 


Vice President, Manchester Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ANKS need not be casualties of 
F, industrial and population shifts 
that are beyond their control. 
Manchester Bank should know. Near- 
ly ten years ago we were taking care- 
ful inventory of our building and loca- 
tion assets and our collective findings 
offered small encouragement. Had 
someone told us then that we would 
double our deposits in the next 20 
years, we'd have called in a competent 
psychiatrist. Had it been suggested 
that we’d reach that point within ten 
brief years, we would have called the 
paddy wagon. 

At that time we were a typical 
neighborhood bank serving a limited 
shopping and industrial district. Like 
other banks, we had outgrown our 
quarters and were faced with the prob- 
lem of making a substantial invest- 
ment if we were to serve our custom- 
ers properly. We were still undecided 
as to just what course we should pur- 
sue when a survey revealed to us a 
previously hidden resource: a location 
that afforded a unique opportunity to 
serve vast areas of our entire city and 
its suburban environs through facili- 
ties especially designed to make bank- 
ing easy for the tens of thousands of 
motorists who were daily passing 
within a very short distance of the 
bank. 

Wm. Harlan, Jr. and John W. Mar- 
tin, president and executive vice 
president, respectively, of Manchester 
Bank, initiated the survey at the sug- 
gestion of our neighbor, the Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America. And after only a brief 
analysis of the preliminary findings 
they gave that company’s specialists 
the green light they needed to begin 
planning the project in depth. 

To our astonishment intensive traf- 
fic studies indicated that more auto- 
mobiles passed within two short blocks 
of our site than at almost any other 
point in the city. In fact, figures 
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showed that 165,000 cars passed by 
every 24 hours. Our unique access to 
crosstown heavy-traffic arteries re- 
vealed that we had the ideal location 
for a super motor bank, one that would 
justify the erection and installation of 
more drive-up windows than any bank 
had ever attempted. The more we saw 
of the data submitted the more en- 
thusiastic we became. Here, we saw, 
was a golden opportunity for growth 
that had nearly been lost in the traf- 
fic din and confusion of the neighbor- 
hood. 


A Radical Departure 


After complete studies had been 
evaluated the most practical long- 
term answer was to utilize the nearly 
two acres of business property to 
“spread out’ with the resultant lay- 
out a radical departure from conven- 
tional expansion plans. Our project 
consisted of a complete modernization 
of the original two-story structure, 
both inside and out. It included the 
construction of a one-story addition 
to house our new enlarged main lobby 
—plus another peninsula-shaped addi- 
tion measuring 90 feet x 12 feet and 
entirely devoted to drive-up facilities 
with six drive-up windows. Motor 
banking was also integrated into plans 
of the entire bank operation. Today, 
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two walk-up and five drive-up win- 
dows are part of the main building 
unit. The project itself was completed 
in two stages. The new additions, in- 
cluding the motor unit, were opened 
in February, 1955; the old building 
about six months later. 

Our customers took to drive-up 
banking immediately. The first day 
open we completed 249 motor and 92 
walk-up transactions. During the next 
three weeks, we handled over 7,000 
customers. At the present time our 
average outdoor workload exceeds 
3,500 cars weekly with an additional 
1,300 walk-up customers handled at 
our two walk-up windows. 


Yearly figures show that we handle 
some 255,000 outdoor customers, each 
averaging two transactions. Record 
figures for a single day stand at 1,378 
cars served while our all-time high 
in walk-up customers is 1,015. Despite 
weather conditions Manchester’s 
drive-up facilities are so popular that 
over half of our customers prefer to 
handle their transactions outside 
rather than visit our year-round air- 
conditioned banking room. On Mon- 
days and Fridays, our heaviest days, 
we find cars lined up and waiting for 
business to begin at 9:00 A. M. The 
biggest volume, of course, comes on 
Friday evenings between four and 
seven o’clock when customers seem 
determined to transact their banking 
business. 

We at first thought that the new 
business brought us by our new drive- 
up accommodations, with their longer 
hours, would consist predominantly of 
new individual accounts, but we have 
been most pleased to observe the con- 
siderable number of new commercial 
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New wing and drive-up peninsula were integrated with existing building. 


customers who have chosen to avail 
themselves of this service. No longer 
under the necessity of observing a 
two o’clock deadline, these customers 
were able to make up deposits at the 
close of their business day and drop 
them off on their way to work. As a 
point of interest and to testify to the 
popularity of the extended drive-up 
hours, surveys show that many cf our 
most active business accounts are lo- 
eated as far as eight miles from the 
bank. 


No Backing and Turning 

The entire outdoor layout is oper- 
ated on an almost “‘self-service”’ basis 
and attendants aren’t used except on 
peak days. A large sign at the head of 
the incoming lane controls traffic on 
the main street. It says ‘‘Stop Here— 
watch for first open drive-up window, 
then proceed directly to that win- 
dow.”’ The special layout and engi- 
neering embodied in the traffic lanes 
and approaches enable customers to 
have a clear view of all windows. This 
eliminates confusion and reduces time 
the cars are actually in our lanes. The 
units themselves are arranged in a 
serpentine layout—much like thumb 
prints in the rim of a pie crust. Cus- 
tomers nose into these concave bays 
for service and then re-enter traffic 
without the necessity of backing and 
turning. 

Thanks to our central location and 
the position of our physical plant on 
the lot we are able to funnel traffic 
from seven streets into our two main 
drive-up entry-ways. The heavy flow 
of autos to the drive-up windows has 
no adverse effect on the walk-up oper- 
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ation since, with 70,000 square feet of 
parking space available, the two types 
of depositors rarely cross each others’ 
path. 

In addition to serving as a sound 
illustration of a modern outdoor bank- 
ing layout, our operation is a prime 
point for the case of providing for ex- 
pansion in all motor bank installa- 
tions. When we first opened our motor 
banking units we had four drive-up 
and two walk-up windows on the main 
street side; three drive-up on our sec- 
ondary street side. It soon became 
necessary to open the last of our addi- 
tional drive-up windows on the latter 
side bringing us to a total of 11 
drive-up and two walk-up windows. 

The original plans provided by 
Bank Building gave the exact loca- 
tion and specifications for all these 


extra windows, inside and out. We 
were fortunate in acquiring enough 
space for our driveway and parking 
areas to permit the addition without 
hardship of the four windows the 
planners had predicted we would need. 
This pre-planning for expansion saved 
us a substantial amount of both time 
and money when we found it neces- 
sary to increase our drive-up capacity. 

Despite our concern about conduct- 
ing business during the construction 
stages, we were amazed to find that 
our deposits actually began to climb 
after ground breaking took place on 
March 1, 1954. Our deposits increased 
twelve per cent during the year of 
construction and have continued to 
pyramid ever since. Taking our total 
deposit figures from the day we broke 
ground, up to the present time and 
comparing these with available F.D. 
I.C. figures for all commercial banks 
during the same period, our deposits 
have increased at a rate that is better 
than two times the national average. 
In fact, during the ten-year period 
from 1948 to 1958 (which of course, 
encompasses our building project) 
total deposits have increased slightly 
over 100%. 


Our tremendous deposit growth was 
even more encouraging to us since it 
was accomplished without the benefit 
of a merger or consolidation. We have 
had no advantage of increased popu- 
lation and actually have been com- 
peting with a mass exodus to the sub- 
urbs. 

Aside from the vast swing to ultra- 
modern outdoor banking, our enlarged 
inside facilities are also designed to 
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microfilmer you can bank on! 
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"The Recordak Reliant Microfilmer offer lets you try the Reliant Microfilmer 
with Kodamatic Indexing gives you the before you buy it! Mail coupon below 
high degree of precision and conven- and learn how you can job-test the 
ience so vital to your banking operations. Reliant in your bank. There’s no obli- 
And now, Recordak’s 30-day free-trial gation whatsoever. 







1. Reliant’s high-speed automatic feeder pre- 2. Kodamatic Indexing, a Reliant exclusive, 
vents double-feeding—even at 400-item-per- indexes film record photographically while you 
minute recording speed. Checks stuck together microfilm. Saves so much time when you look 
are stopped at feeder’s throat. Operator simply things up in your Recordak Film Reader . . . lets 
separates them and microfilming is resumed. you find any pictures in seconds. 





3. Recordak Endorser—this worthwhile acces- 4. Reliant lets you photograph hundreds of 
sory on the Reliant adds to your convenience— items per minute on a few cents’ worth of film. 
eliminates extra operations. Cancels or endorses (Recordak film is available with or without 
your checks automatically while you microfilm— processing charge included—whichever way best 
another step saved! suits your needs.) 


SRECORDREH | «0.0.6 ee 
* ~RECORDAK CORPORATION 5-2 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of 


originator of modern microfilming — ” Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 
now in its 3lst year 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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**Recordak’’ is a trademark , 
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Manchester Bank 
(Continued from page 45) 


provide a maximum of service with a 
minimum of customer stack-up. This 
was a point near and dear to our col- 
lective hearts during the pre-planning 
stages of Manchester’s modernization 
and expansion program. During peak 
periods in our ‘‘seam-splitting”’ days 
the main lobby was a chaotic scene. 
Customers piled up at the check desks 
and windows and transactions seemed 
an endless affair. Personal and con- 
sumer loan negotiations were almost 
impossible and even threading your 
way across the main lobby during rush 
hours was a major undertaking. In 
fact, previous to launching our motor 
banking project we were practically 
at the point of simply razing the 
bank’s west wall and extending the 
main lobby a few feet out over an old 
areaway. Today, utilizing our new 
single-story addition we handle a 
greater volume of customer traffic 
than ever before and at the same time 
provide more efficient and detailed 
account service. 


Providing approximately 10,000 
square feet of floor space, the new 
wing houses our main lobby and of- 
ficers’ area as well as all of the bank’s 
bookkeeping and transit activities 
which are located on the lower level. 


The entire first floor of the old 
building is now completely occupied 
by the Installment Credit Depart- 
ment. The lower level accommodates 
the safe deposit department and the 
second floor houses the board room 
along with a completely equipped 
dining room for our bank staff and 
directors. 


In harmony with today’s progress- 
ive trend in bank architecture, both 
Manchester’s interior and _ exterior 
have been designed to provide an open 
friendly look—an invitation to pass- 
ers-by to ‘‘come on in and get ac- 
quainted.” The entire front wall of 
the lobby is constructed of plate-glass 
paneling and officers are in full view 
of customers who use drive-up or 
walk-up facilities as well as those who 
enter the lobby. 


In the officers area our customers 
are offered an extra comfort feature 
with wall-to-wall carpeting installed 
throughout. Noise is held to a mini- 
mum in the main banking room by an 
acoustical tile ceiling which absorbs 
excessive sound echoing from a hard 
surface floor. 


Aside from securing new deposits 
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and improving customer relations, our 
new quarters have been helpful in re- 
ducing employee turnover and raising 
morale and job efficiency. Our em- 
ployees take pride in their attractive 
surroundings— it rubs off on customers 
and in turn shows up in our rising 
deposit figures. 


In addition to merely showing a 
pretty face to the public, Manchester 
is equipped with hidden structural 
features designed to aid banking 
operations both now and in the future. 
‘‘Beefed up” steel columns and fram- 
ing allow us to add more and heavier 
automatic bookkeeping machines. 


Can Add Second Story 


Steel columns in our new one-story 
wing have been extended through the 
roof, stubbed and capped, thus pro- 
viding an added expansion capability. 
A full second story can be added when 
necessary with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money, and if the 
trends of the last ten years continue 
this addition to our facilities won’t 
have too long to wait. 


Our own experience has shown that 
adequate planning, with the aid of 
competent advisers, makes it possible 
to take advantage of the positive fac- 
tors in any situation, and to eliminate 
or overcome what may seem to be 
grave disadvantages and insurmount- 
able obstacles. What seemed to us ten 
years ago to be an awkward location 
in a static neighborhood was trans- 
formed into a layout that today serves 
over 4,800 customers a week outdoors 
alone. 





NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


INVESTMENT SEMINAR. 85 _ pages. 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
17.—Proceedings of the associa- 
tion’s ninth annual investment sem- 
inar. 


GOLD COINS OF THE WORLD. By Rob- 
ert Friedberg. 384 pages. $15.00. 
Coin and Currency Institute, Inc., 
134 West 32nd Street, New York 1. 
An illustrated catalogue of every gold 
coin struck in the world since about 
600 A.D.—the approximate time 
when the coinage of antiquity ended. 
Lists denominations and dates of 
types, together with numismatic val- 
uations. 


THE STOP ORDER. 8 pages. New York 
Stock Exchange, Dept. SO, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5.—Purposes and 
uses of this investment technique. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON GOVERN- 
MENT FINANCE. 1958-59 edition. 272 
pages. $3.50. Tax Foundation, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20.—Tax rates, revenues, expendi- 
tures and debt at Federal, state 
and local levels. 


FUTURE GROWTH OF THE WORLD 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 48 pages. By 
Frederick G. Coqueron, petroleum 
analyst, Harold D. Hammar, as- 
sistant vice president, and John G. 
Winger, petroleum economist, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
St., New York 15.—Estimates of 
demand, supply, financial require- 
ments by 1967. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
LAWS. 1959 edition. 752 pages. 
$12.00. National Association of 
Credit Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3.—Condensation 
of the Federal and state laws on 
credits. 


DO’S AND DONT’S FOR BANK BOOK- 
KEEPERS AND PROOF CLERKS. 104 
pages. $1.00. Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16.—Proof and transit, 
bookkeeping, types of accounts, 
types of checks and other items, 
definitions of banking terms. 
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Report on Agriculture 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


By O. B. JESNESS 


Head Emeritus, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


OPULAR and political concern over 
the farm problem continues to 
focus the spotlight on farm 

prices. The point commonly missed 
is that prices are symptoms, not 
causes, of farm ills. The real cause 
is farm surpluses—more of some farm 
products than the market stands 
ready to take except at_ sacrifice 
prices. 


Are surpluses real? The inventories 
of farm products and the volume of 
outstanding CCC loans provide the 
answer. The current total is around 
$8 billion and continues to mount as 
a result of last year’s big crops. The 
daily bill for storage alone approxi- 
mates a million dollars and is headed 
higher. 


Much Wheat Used for Feed 


The biggest surplus headache is 
wheat. Not that this is a new problem; 
wheat was a ringleader in the battle 
of surpluses following World War I 
and during the depression thirties. 
The United States and many other 
countries had wheat in abundance at 
the outbreak of World War II. We 
used it lavishly as feed to meet the 
demand for meat and dairy products. 
From 1935 to 1942 we fed between 
80 and 114 bushels of wheat annually; 
and in the years 1942 to 1945 we 
jumped the respective totals of wheat 
fed to 306, 511, 300, and 297 million 
bushels. Because it has been priced 
out of that use, the annual consump- 
tion of wheat for feeding purposes 
since 1952 has been less than 100 
million bushels. 


Need rather than cost rules the 
roost during wartime, so we converted 
considerable wheat into industrial al- 
cohol required in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. Even so, it was 
not until near the end of the war that 
we were able to bring our stocks into 
reasonable balance. 

The post-war European aid pro- 
gram included the exportation of siz- 
able quantities of wheat while Europe- 
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an agriculture was getting back on its 
feet. The years 1945 to 1949 saw a 
decided expansion in the number of 
acres seeded to wheat, reaching 84 
million in 1949, as compared to an 
earlier total of some 50 million acres. 
Signs of a return of wheat surpluses 
were beginning to show up about 1948- 
1949, but the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea staved off the day of reckon- 
ing. On July 1, 1952, the carryover 
amounted to a comfortable 256 million 
bushels. Three years later it was over 
a billion. Exports subsidized with tax 
money helped to bring about a modest 
downturn in stocks in 1956 and 1957, 
but the record crop of 1958 promises 
a record carryover on July 1, 1959 of 
1.3 billion bushels. 


Our annual wheat requirements for 
domestic food use are satisfied with 
less than 500 million bushels. This 
figure has not changed much over a 
considerable period of years, since the 
factors of declining per capita con- 
sumption and population growth have 
tended to offset each other. Add the 
quantities required for feed and seed 
use, and total domestic requirements 
will add up to only a little over 600 
million bushels. Thus we have in 
prospect a carryover of enough old 
wheat on July 1 next to satisfy our 
domestic needs for two years. Or it 


would take care of these needs for a 
single year, permit the exportation of 
400 million bushels, and leave us with 
an ample carryover on July 1, 1960; 
all of this without harvesting a single 


bushel in 1959. The wheat surplus 
is no figment of someone’s imagina- 
tion! 

But does not the very law which 
authorizes supports specify that when 
supplies exceed a given total, acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas are 
to be imposed on the rights to produce 
and sell? Why, then, the mounting 
stocks? Several points are worth no- 
ting in this connection. One of these 
is that Congress, in recognition of 
the unpalatability of controls, has 
decreed that the wheat allotments 
shall not cut the acreage harvested 
below 55 million. While this may 
please wheat growers, it does not 
stem the flood of surplus wheat. With 
anything like average yields this total 
is too generous to keep supplies in 
line. 

Another feature of the law that 
contributes to the wheat glut is the 
one that exempts growers with 15 
acres or less in wheat from its restric- 
tions. And still another is the pro- 
vision placing a penalty of 45 per 
cent of the parity price on wheat 
marketed in excess of the quota al- 
lowed. This is not so strong a deter- 
rent as it might appear to be. It is 
calculated on the basis of past average 
yields so that growers with higher 
yields in years of good prospects may 
find the returns sufficient to more 
than offset the penalty. Added pres- 
sure is supplied by the upward trend 
in yields per acre. 

That the yields are getting better 













A Jesness Report on Agriculture Each Month 





BANKERS MONTHLY is happy to announce that Oscar B. Jesness, a 
frequent contributor to this magazine in the past, will write for a number 
of forthcoming issues a report on such phases of the agricultural situation 
as may seem from time to time to be of greatest current interest. Dr. Jes- 
ness, Head Emeritus of the Department of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Minnesota, is too well known and too highly regarded in 
banking circles everywhere to require an introduction to our readership, 
and we bespeak for his contributions the close attention and careful con- 
sideration that is due the views of a life-long student of this vital subject. 
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is indicated by the fact that they 
averaged about 13 bushels during the 
1920’s, about 15 during the 1940’s, 
up to 17.2 for 1951-53, with the up- 
ward trend continuing to this day. 
Scientists in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have placed an estimate 
of 24 bushels as the average yield at- 
tainable by 1975 through the applica- 
tion of present knowledge, thus add- 
ing to the prospect that our expanding 
production will increasingly exceed the 
needs of our somewhat static market 
unless there is a substantial reduction 
in the number of acres devoted to the 
growing of wheat. The problems posed 
by the wheat surplus are not self- 
solving. 

One of Elbert Hubbard’s little books 
bore the intriguing title, ‘‘Pigs is Pigs.” 
We are saying by our manner of ap- 
proaching the wheat problem that 
‘‘wheat is wheat’’; that it is all of one 
kind and completely interchangeable 
in the use that is made of it. Instead, 
our wheat supply consists of several 
rather distinct classes: hard red 
winter, hard red spring, soft red 
winter, soft white, and durum. 


Each of these classes has its own 


peculiar characteristics and uses and 
is quite definitely identifiable with 
some distinct area. That which com- 
prises the largest share of the wheat 
held under the support program is 
hard red winter, which is grown 
mainly in the Southwest-——Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado. The 
build-up of hard red spring, produced 
in the Dakotas, Montana and Minne- 
sota, has been less marked. Consider- 
able expansion has taken place in the 
production of white wheat in eastern 
Washington and Oregon. There has 
been an expansion of red winter wheat 
acreage in the central states, but 
stocks of this class and of soft white 
have been held down by sizable sub- 
sidized exports. 


Higher supports are still being urged 
as the way out of our wheat dilemma. 
It is not made clear how the incen- 
tives to produce still more wheat 
would be offset in view of the lack 
of grower enthusiasm for restrictions. 
Nor will lower supports combined 
with an increased freedom to plant do 
the trick. Lower prices will encourage 
farmers with attractive alternatives 
to shift away from wheat, and this is 





especially true of certain growers of 
soft red winter wheat in the central 
states. Many growers of hard winter 
and soft white wheats lack these al- 
ternatives and may be expected to 
stay with their present production 
schedules even in the face of decided 
drops in price. 

Selectivity is of the utmost im- 
portance, but it has been largely lack- 
ing in all of the agricultural programs 
we have had to date. In order to make 
adjustments fit the situations they 
are designed to correct, selection 
should be made with a due regard for 
market conditions affecting the class 
of wheat in question, as well as the 
regions, areas, farms and farmers 
involved in its production. One ob- 
jection sure to be voiced is that this 
calls for entrusting to an administra- 
tive agency considerable discretionary 
power in implementing the program. 
True, but what escape is there from 
such a course if we really are serious 
about solving the problem rather than 
perpetuating it? 

The one result for which the agency 
should be held strictly accountable is 
that of getting full value in terms of 
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dollars find good homes 


new private housing. 


Income of the average Puerto Rican family 
is now $2350—up over 250 per cent since 
1940! Scores of thousands of farm and urban 
families have bought new fire-proof, storm- 





in progressive Puerto Rico 


Rising incomes and living standards in Puerto 
Rico, and a deep desire for better homes have 
led to a 75 per cent rise in construction there 
just since 1952. Over half of this increase is in 


proof, termite-proof concrete houses. FHA 
home mortgage loans in Puerto Rico have hada 
lower foreclosure record than the U. S. average! 


Puerto Rico’s steadily expanding economy 


has created many opportunities for sound 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
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investment, illustrated by the substantial tax- 
free yields available in the general obligations 
of the Commonwealth, its municipalities and 
the revenue bonds of its Authorities. 


P.O. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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actual adjustment for every tax dol- 
lar used. The measure of results must 
be in terms of capacity and output, 
rather than in terms of acres, addi- 
tions to farm income, or the number 
of farmers involved. The means 
properly employed to that end would 
include contracts involving payments 
over a period of years in return for 
the adjustments agreed upon, land 
rental, or, perhaps in a limited num- 
ber of special situations, land pur- 
chase. Preference would be given to 
agreements calling for the withdrawal 
of entire farms or the entire wheat 
unit on a farm, rather than parts of 


: urms. 


There Must Be Adjustment 


The plan suggested would differ ma- 
terially from the soil bank as now ad- 
ministered. Instead of qualifying for 
entry any crop land which the farmer 
might want to enter, eligibility pro- 
visions would be highly selective and 
permit only the entry of land which 
has been contributing directly to the 
specific surpluses, such as hard winter 
wheat. Decisions regarding the eligi- 
bility of a given farm or unit would be 
based on the actual amount of ad- 
justment resulting from its withdraw- 
al from production. Results would be 
measured in terms of adjustment 
achieved, not of acres planted. 

The wheat problem, and the entire 
farm problem is economic, not politi- 
cal. Farmers, the general public, Con- 
gress and the Administration should 
face up to the economic questions in- 
volved and seek answers that will best 
serve the general welfare over the 
long run. 

Wheat is not the only problem prod- 
uct. Cotton, feed grains, dairy prod- 
ucts, tobacco, and others stand in need 
of adjustment. Each presents indi- 
vidual features but the remedy in each 
ease is that of bringing capacity to 
produce and available markets into 
balance. 

Another prospective surplus is that 
of farm bills in Congress. Variants of 
the ‘“‘domestic parity’”’ plan will pro- 
pose keeping up domestic prices, at 
least for wheat going into human con- 
sumption, and selling the rest abroad 
or for feed at home. Some will see 
hope in substituting production pay- 
ments (often called ‘the Brannan 
plan’’) for price supports. Some will be 
heralded as “‘self-help’’ programs. 


A detailed analysis of these propo- 
sals will have to wait until the neces- 
sary space is available. All should be 
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exposed to careful examination and 
vigorous tests with a view to deter- 
mining whether they will bring im- 
provement and serve the public in- 
terest. Will they lead to good use of 
our productive resources, both human 
and natural? Will they add strength 


to our economy or weaken it? What 
are the international complications to 
which they may lead? By just the de- 
gree to which we fail to deal with these 
questions honestly and objectively, a 
part of our heritage of freedom will go 
down the drain. 


We Observe National Junior Achievement. Week 


N THE WEEK of January 25-31 
approximately one-half million 
people in some 250 communities in 
all sections of the country attended 
open houses and trade fairs in ob- 
servance of National Junior 
Achievement Week. An additional 
250,000 heard speakers at about 
500 meetings of civic and service 
organizations discuss the Junior 
Achievement program. Junior 
Achievement Week was made the 
subject of official proclamations by 
the Mayors of some 180 cities and 
the Governors of at least 25 states. 
Climactiec event of many obser- 
vances was the trade fair at which 
many Junior Achievement Com- 
panies displayed and sold their 
products and still others demon- 
strated the various steps involved 
in the manufacture of their prod- 
uct. At Chicago’s two-day fair 
25,000 people jammed that city’s 
Amphitheater to watch 10 com- 
panies manufacture their products, 
and to view the exhibits and prod- 
ucts of 180 others. 

Underlying all of this activity is 
a nationwide educational organi- 
zation which offers young people of 
high school age an opportunity to 
gain valuable and practical pre- 
business experience along with a 
knowledge of the workings of our 
system of free enterprise. It was 
founded in 1919 by Horace Mo- 
ses, a paper manufacturer, who had 
previously been active in the de- 
velopment of the 4-H movement. 
It was his interest in 4-H that led 
Mr. Moses to establish Junior 
Achievement as the city youths’ 
counterpart of that fine farm youth 
organization and to adopt for it the 
latter’s guiding principle of ‘‘learn- 
ing by doing.” 

In order to fully implement that 
principle, young people are en- 
couraged to organize and operate 
their own small-scale businesses. 


Each of the companies thus formed 
is counselled by an adult business 
organization and advised by three 
employees of the counselling firm. 
Among the 3,900 such corporations 
formed in the United States during 
September and October were 105 
banks, each of which had its board, 
a full complement of officers, and 
a capital structure and other attri- 
butes that differed only in size from 
those of the full scale corporations 
after which they were patterned. 
Starting early in the Fall, the 
15-odd members comprising each 
J. A. company decided on the 
product or service they were going 
to market. They then proceeded 
with the election of officers and the 
sale of stock in their venture at 
50 cents a share, giving them an 
average capitalization of about 
$100. Taken in the aggregate, this 
means that 65,000 teen-age secu- 
rity salesmen marketed over 800,- 
000 shares of common stock to 
finance their various enterprises, 
and the banking industry played a 
major role in making this possible. 


The capital thus raised was em- 
ployed primarily in the purchase of 
raw materials and equipment and 
the payment of rental. Since, in ad- 
dition to being a member of the 
board of directors, each youngster 
was also a part of the labor force, 
provision also had to be made for 
the payment of wages scaled to the 
size of the operation. 

A carefully planned production 
and sales program has now been 
under way for some months. Most 
selling is done door-to-door. A com- 
plete set of books is maintained and 
accepted accounting principles are 
employed throughout. In May the 
companies will be liquidated by re- 
turning to the shareholders the 
amount of their investment, to- 
gether with any earnings that may 
have accrued. 
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R. E. STOCKER 


M. M. CLARK 


The First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Two recently elected vice 
presidents are RAYMOND E. STOCKER 
and MALCOLM M. CLARK. At the same 
time JAMES MANGAN, BROUGHTON 
AVENT and ALBERT B. TURNER were 
named assistant vice presidents. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va.: President of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany, JOHN W. SMITH, and CONRAD F. 
SAUER, III, president and director of 
the C. F. Sauer Co., have been 
elected directors. 


The Fort Worth National Bank: 
ALAN C. ROBERTS has been elected a 
trust officer in the newly created oil 
and gas section of the Trust Depart- 
ment. 


Zions First National Bank, Salt Lake 
City: WALTER LaMAR WEBB moved up 
from senior vice president to presi- 
dent, succeeding ORVAL W. ADAMS, 
who is retiring. 


The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Oklahoma City: w. H. (BILL) 
MCDONALD, a vice president since 
1949, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding Cc. A. VOSE, who becomes 
chairman. JOHN C. HARRINGTON was 
elevated from executive vice presi- 
dent, an office he had held since 


1953, to chairman of the executive 
committee. 





W. LaM. WEBB 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 





Bank of Montreal: The appointment 
of HAROLD C. F. MOCKRIDGE, Q. C., 
as a member of the board of direct- 
ors was recently announced. He is a 
senior member of the legal firm of 
Osler, Hoskin and Harcourt, Toron- 
to as well as president of The Anglo- 
Canadian Mining and Refining Co., 
Ltd. 


Reynolds & Co., New York: RALPH E. 
CARPENTER, JR., JOHN H. KIRVIN, 
JAMES W. CUNNINGHAM (Chicago) and 
HENRY H. FAHRIG, JR. (Philadelphia) 
have been admitted as general part- 
ners in this investment banking and 
brokerage firm. 





J. B. CLAYTON Iil D. H. TUTTLE 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
JOHN B. CLAYTON III was named a vice 
president in the bond department. 


The First National Bank of Memphis: 
Formerly assistant vice president, 
DAVID H. TUTTLE has been elevated to 
vice president while JAMES L. THORN- 
TON and JOSEPH H. HEARE were ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president. CHESTER A. 
WALKER, JR. was made an assistant 
cashier. 


General Bancshares Corp., St. Louis: 
ARTHUR BLUMEYER has been elected 
chairman of this bank holding com- 
pany and of its principal subsidiary, 
Bank of St. Louis. Named to succeed 
him as president of both organizations 
was JACK G. BUTLER, formerly vice 
president. JACK MINTON, vice presi- 
dent, was elected a director of Bank 
of St. Louis. 


Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago: 
DONALD WALES, DONALD R. BONNI- 
WELL, JAMES R. CRUTTENDEN, WHIT- 
NEY M. SEWART and WILLIAM C. 
KARLSON have been admitted as 
general partners in this investment 
firm. 








Central National Bank of Cleveland: 
J. F. SCHREIER was elected a vice 
president in the international divi- 
sion. 





R. A. MEWHORT W. O. PFEIFFER 


Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit: Assistant vice president ROLAND 
A. MEWHORT, has been elected a di- 
rector and steps up from the com- 
mercial banking department to the 
administrative division. Other elec- 
tions included those of WILLIAM 0. 
PFEIFFER to vice president and 
ROBERT E. LAURION to manager of the 
Southfield office. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: 
FRANK H. WOODS, president of Saha- 
ra Coal Co., Inc., since 1944, has 
been elected a director of the bank. 


Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco: 
Recently announced were the follow- 
ing changes in the official staff: pro- 
moted to vice president were R. J. 
CRAWFORD, JR., GEORGE A. HOPIAK 
and JAMES A. HORSBURGH; to assist- 
ant vice president, WARREN A. RON- 
NEBERG and R. J. WYNNE; to assist- 
ant cashiers, NELLIS A. LALANDE, GER- 
RIT E. VENEMA, VERNER B. ANDER- 
SON, and RALPH W. BROWN. Newly 
elected trust officer was RICHARD E. 
HAYMAN. 


Bankers Trust Co.,N. Y.: GEORGE T. 
DAVIES, formerly president of the 
Theo. H. Davies & Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu, has joined the interna- 
tional banking department as a vice 
president. 





J. A. HORSBURGH 


G. T. DAVIES 
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Second Bank-State Street Trust Co., 
Boston: HARVEY P. HOOD, president of 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., has been 
elected to the board of directors. 


J. A. GELBACH W. F. LINEBERGER 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Previously assistant vice presidents, 
J. A. GELBACH and E. E. STEEHLER 
have been advanced to vice presi- 
dents. WALTER F. LINEBERGER, JR., 
formerly vice president of The Saal- 
field Publishing Co., joined the bank 
on February Ist as a vice president. 


Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis: 
Newly elected officers include, 
H. PARKER SMITH, assistant vice 
president; JOHN G. NEUGEBAUER, trust 
officer; JOHN L. JAY, and TOM S. EA- 
KIN, JR., assistant trust officers; and 
WILLIAM E. LOSER and FRANK A. 
SCHMIDT, assistant cashiers. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland: 
BURTON A. MILLER has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
the trust department where he was 
formerly in charge of the investment 
division. 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Heading up a number of promotions 
were those of JERE H. CAVANAUGH 
and DAVID K. DARCY from assistant 
vice president to vice president. At 
the same time ELLSWORTH J. BURNS, 
RICHARD W. HASTINGS, ROBERT E. 
LEE, EUGENE J. MCCABE, BENJAMIN D. 
SISSON and JAMES M. WATERS were 
advanced from assistant secretaries 


J. H. CAVANAUGH 


February 15, 1959 


D. K. DARCY 








to assistant vice presidents. Named 
assistant secretaries were LINDSAY T. 
ANDREWS, HENRY E. CHRISTOFFER- 
SON, WILLIAM H. COWIE, WILLIAM H. 
DUKER, JR., ARTHUR E. FULLER, DON- 
ALD E. LEE, ROBERT M. RAYMOND, 
ERNST SCHNEIDER and TRAUGOTT V. 
SENDLER. 


E. F. Hutton & Co., New York: 
ROBERT D. HAWKEY has been admitted 
as a general partner in this invest- 
ment firm. At 28, Mr. Hawkey be- 
comes the youngest of E. F. Hut- 
ton’s 37 partners. 


hows 


Hibernia National Bank in New Or- 
leans: SOLON B. TURMAN, president of 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., was 
recently elected a director to succeed 
the late R. G. Robinson. 


National Bank of Detroit: Four new- 
ly elected directors are: MERLIN A. 
CUDLIP, president and treasurer of 
MecLouth Steel Corp., MALCOLM P. 
FERGUSON, president of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp., THOMAS E. MILLSOP, 
president of National Steel Corp., 
and ROBERT B. SEMPLE, president of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


YOU NEED 
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The Cleveland Trust Co.: Six officers 
who were recently promoted to vice 
presidents are: C. A. DOWNHEIMER, 
C. E. SCHAEDEL, R. M. CLARK, W. L. 
SMITH, E. H. DUMONT, and A. W. MAR- 
TEN. Other promotions include those 
of H. F. BETSICOVER, B. L. CAPP, G. L. 
GUSTAFSON, H. R. HATCH, J. C. PARCH, 
C. M. MOSHER, and L. E. STOCKHAUS 
to assistant vice presidents, and R. E. 
CATON and T. A. BILLENSTEIN to as- 
sistant treasurers. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
DAVID L. GROVE, bank economist and 
internationally known authority on 
monetary policy and central bank 
management has been named vice 
president. 


The Michigan Bank, Detroit: = VICTOR 
W. KLEIN, an attorney associated with 
the law firm of Butzel, Eaman, Long, 
Gust and Kennedy, has been elected 
to the board of directors. Named an 
assistant vice president was PATRICK 
F. PRAY. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: From assistant vice presidents, 
JOHN P. BOCHOW and REIDAR E. GUN- 
DERSEN have been elevated to vice 
presidents. Simultaneously the fol- 
lowing were promoted to second vice 
presidents: NORBERT C. HANSEN, ROB- 
ERT A. HARRIS, ALBERT HUBER, LEIGH- 
TON F. JOHNSON, JR., and ROBERT J. 
WILBUR. Other appointments include 
those of ROBERT J. EISS to assistant 
secretary; ROLAND F. BURNS, PEYTON 
F. CARTER, CLIFFORD J. KENDALL and 
WILLIAM S. MORGAN, JR. to assistant 
treasurers; and HOWARD O. HALL, 
FREDERICK S. KERMODE, F. CORNING 
KNOTE and GEORGE RHOADES to in- 
vestment officers. 


Continental Bank & Trust Co., Hous- 
ton: Formerly an assistant vice presi- 
dent of Bank of the Southwest, 
GERALD H. SMITH has joined Conti- 
nental as a director and vice presi- 
dent. He will handle correspondent 
bank relations. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank: Recently announced promo- 
tions include those of ELWYN C. 
NICHOLS to assistant vice president; 
CLARENCE E. AVINGER, M. LAWRENCE 
PHILLIPS and MRS. CAROLINE C. CAPPS 
to assistant cashiers; and CAREY F. 
HOLLINGSWORTH, JR. to assistant 
trust officer. 
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W. W. GLOVER F. S. HANSON 


D. A. HOLWAY 





R. J. VOSS 


L. A. CRAIG 


California Bank, Los Angeles: 
CHARLES B. THORNTON, chairman of 
the board and president of Litton 
Industries, Ine., has been elected to 
the board of directors. 

At the same time the election of 
the following five top administrative 
officers to the position of senior vice 
presidents was announced: W. WAYNE 
GLOVER, FRED S. HANSON, DARWIN A. 
HOLWAY, FRANK H. SCHMIDT, and 
RALPH J. VOSS. Vice president ROBERT 
E. WILLIAMS of the legal department, 
has been elected secretary of the 
bank. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: 
GEORGE W. BROWN, executive vice 
president of Wagner Electric Corp: 
and ERWIN P. STUPP, president of 
Stupp Bros. Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany have been elected directors. 

Newly elected vice president is 
LESTER A. CRAIG, while HAROLD G. 
KUHLMAN, LOUIS E. STRAUB and 
EARL G. REIFEISS have been advanced 
from assistant cashiers to assistant 
vice presidents. 





Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: According to a recent announce- 
ment, JAMES BARTELS, FRANCIS E. 
BOESCHE, A. L. HALL and WALTER B. 
KELLEY have been elevated to vice 
presidents. At the same time NORMAN 
COWPERTHWAITE and G. L. OSTERMANN 
were named assistant vice presidents 
while MILTON LEITH was named as- 
sistant trust officer in addition to his 
present title of assistant vice presi- 
dent. Named assistant comptroller 
was MYRON EDWARDS. 


Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City: President REED E. HOLT has been 
elected a two-year director of the 
Salt Lake City branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 


American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago: Vice president in charge 
of midwestern territory for Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, GORDON M. 
METCALF, has been elected a director 
to fill a vacancy created by the re- 
tirement of HERBERT F. MURPHY. 


The Northern Trust Co., Chicago: 
JOHN S. REED, executive assistant to 
the president of The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany has been elected a director. 

LAWRENCE W. GOUGLER and 
GEORGE S. READ have been promoted 
to vice presidents, the latter also be- 
coming manager of the foreign de- 
partment. Designated second vice 
presidents were, WESLEY W. GRATZ, 
HENRY A. HEINSEN, JR., DONALD G. 
WHITEMAN, JAMES R. WARE, HUME S. 
DICE and ARTHUR E. PEKIE. Named 
assistant manager in the foreign de- 
partment was RALPH E. BELLVILLE, 
and assistant secretary in the indus- 
trial division was ROBERT P. BILL- 
INGSLEY. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland: 
Newly elected directors are GEORGE 
M. HUMPHREY, former Secretary of 
the Treasury and now chairman of 
National Steel Corp.; ROBERT B. 
BLYTH, senior vice president of the 
bank; WILLIS B. BOYER, treasurer of 
Republic Steel Corp.; and ROBERT W. 
RAMSDELL, president of The East 
Ohio Gas Co. WILLIAM L. WEST, for 
the past seven years vice president in 
charge of the trust department, be- 
eomes president of a private invest- 
ment company that will service the 
investment interests of a number of 
individuals associated with The M. A. 
Hanna Co. and their families. 
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H. R. CHACE 


ELLIOTT AVERETT 


The Bank of New York: Vice presi- 
dent HUGH R. CHACE has been made 
head of the banking division. ELLI- 
OTT AVERETT, also a vice president, 
succeeds Mr. Chace as co-ordinator 
of business development for the com- 
mercial banking division and was also 
appointed a member of the bank’s 
credit committee. 


Fundamental Investors, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.: JOHN R. HAIRE has been 
elected vice president of this mutual 
fund. Mr. Haire also was named a 
vice president of Hugh W. Long & 
Co., Ine., and of the two other in- 
vestment companies sponsored by 
that organization. 


Seattle-First National Bank: 
WILLIAM M. JENKINS, president of the 
First National Bank of Everett, and 
WILLIAM S. STREET, president of 
Frederick and Nelson, have been 
elected directors. 


Heading up a number of staff pro- 
motions were those of JOEL F. GOULD 
and WESLEY G. SCHELKE to vice 
presidencies. Promoted to assistant 
vice presidents were LEIGH YOUENES 
and WALTER B. LATIMER while ROB- 
ERT M. ARNOLD, ARTHUR L. BECHER, 
GLENN H. COOPER, STEPHEN A. ITZA, 
PAUL F. MARSH, NEAL A. MILLER, DOUG- 
LAS H. MULHOLLAND, ALVIN R. SCHOP- 
FER and BRUCE C. WALKER were all 
named assistant cashiers. In addition 
MAURICE WRIGHT was made an assist- 
ant comptroller and JOHN F. JEN- 
NINGS an assistant trust officer. 





J. F. GOULD 
February 15, 1959 


W. G. SCHELKE 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Obligations of Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 


RESOURCES 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . .... . 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 


Fixtures, etc. . 


Interest Earned Not Received . . ... . 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


TOTAL 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . : 
Undivided Profits 


LIABILITIES 


1958 


- $192,719,751.55 
220,529,171.10 
14,988,244.16 
72,267,134.32 

: 1,150,007.00 $501,654,308.13 


446,868,386.10 
1,500,000.00 


-  12,657,770.56 
4,169,454.82 


4,395,240.37 


. $971,245,159.98 








. $ 20,000,000.00 


. . . ~ 


30,000,000.00 


- _20,844,070.35 $ 70,844,070.35 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Deposits . . « « 
TOTAL 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
Chairman 
DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee 
FRANK E. JEROME 
President 
J. H. BALLINGER 
Venables, Ballinger & Clark, 
Attorneys, Seattle 
WELLWOOD E. BEALL 
Senior Vice-President 
Boeing Airplane Company, 
Seattle 
HENRY BRODERICK 
President, 
Henry Broderick, Inc., 
Seattle 
FRANK H. BROWNELL, JR. 
Vice-President 
CHARLES F. CLISE 
President, Securities 
Mortgage Co., Seattle 
EARL D. DORAN 
President, Doran Company, 
Seattle 
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Busy Corner 
of America 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DIRECTORS 


JOEL E. FERRIS 
Spokane 
©. D. FISHER 
Chairman, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle 
L. C. HENRY 
President, H. C. Henry 
Investment Co., Seattle 
CHARLES H. INGRAM 
Director, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Tacoma 
ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 
RICHARD E. LANG 
President, Lang & Co., 
Seattle 
RUSSELL MILLER 
Executive Vice-President, 
Pacific Gamble Robinson 
Co., Seattle 
B. A. PERHAM 
President, Perham Fruit 
Corp., Yakima 


8,128,514.08 
5,407,147.10 
4,395,240.37 
882,470,188.08 


.$971,245,159.98 
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H. W. FRASER J. A. HALL 





W. S. CHEW 


F. E. BLOCK 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: Heading up a number of 
promotions recently announced was 
that of Vice President HUGH W. FRA- 
SER to executive vice president of the 
Citizens & Southern Holding Com- 
pany. Mr. Fraser will also become 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
Small Business Investment Company 
when it is organized. JOSEPH A. HALL, 
III, vice president and deputy comp- 
troller was elected vice president and 
comptroller to succeed Mr. Fraser, 
while FRANK E. BLOCK was promoted 
to vice president in charge of the 
bank’s investment department. At 
the same time WALTER S. CHEW was 
promoted to vice president also, and 
NEIL A. STOKES, JR. joined the bank 
as a vice president. Other promotions 
included those of JAMES H. SHEEHAN, 
BENNETT A. BROWN, F. ADRIAN NOR- 
TON, and WINTON H. MOTT to assist- 
ant vice presidencies; and CLAUDE 
MASSEY, CHARLES CHAPPAS, HOYT M. 


KIRBY, F. L. CLEMENTS, JR., T. D. 
KEE and wW. J. ELLIS to assistant 
cashiers. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: SPENCER N. SMILEY, JR., 
formerly assistant vice president has 
been promoted to vice president and 
assigned to administrative head- 
quarters in San Francisco. Seven new 
assistant vice presidents are RAY- 
MOND W. RIVERS, C. H. MOELLERING, 
KENNETH S. ROBERTSON, LAWRENCE 
A. WRIGHT, DAVID G. GALLION, BEN H. 
HUNT, LLOYD J. ALVES, and R. EDWIN 
STREIT. 
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Montgomery, Scott & Co., Philadel- 
phia: WILLIAM B. WEAVER, JR., and 
SAMUEL M. V. HAMILTON have been 
admitted as general partners in this 
stock exchange firm. Mr. Weaver 
joined the firm’s New York office last 
June after 25 years with J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. Inc., where he was a vice 
president. Mr. Hamilton is associated 
with the firm’s Philadelphia office. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York: CHARLES H. KELLSTADT, presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Co., has 
been elected a director of the bank. 
Mr. Kellstadt became president of 
Sears last May. 


Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc., Cleveland: 
CHARLES B. MERRILL has been made 
chairman of this investment banking 
and brokerage house, and CLAUDE F. 
TURBEN has succeeded him as presi- 
dent. A three-man executive com- 
mittee has been formed, consisting 
of Messrs. Merrill and Turben and 
LEWIS C. WILLIAMS, vice president. 


The First National Bank of Chicago: 
Recently announced promotions in 
the official staff are those of J. RUS- 
SELL HANSON and LUCIAN B. WILKIN- 
SON to vice presidents. Promoted to 
assistant vice presidents were THOMAS 
R. WILLIAMS, ROBERT D. JUDSON, 
MAYNARD K. HILLSTROM, FRANK W. 
GOODHUE, ROBERT K. WILMOUTH, 
ROBERT R. MANCHESTER, WAID R. 
VANDERPOEL, and JOHN R. MITCHELL. 
In the law department GEORGE B. 
ROGERS, attorney, has been elected 
an assistant general counsel while 
EDWARD W. BURKILL and ARTHUR E. 
CORDELL, assistant attorneys, have 
been designated attorneys. Promo- 
tions in the trust department include 
those of AUGUST J. HURT, JR. to sec- 
retary, MAX L. REISNER to assistant 
secretary, R. EMMETT BAILEY, WALTER 
F. GRAY, JR., HARVEY H. NICHOLS and 
MARSHALL L. ZISSMAN to assistant 
trust officers, and HOWARD B. BOUTON 
and CHARLES H. SCHOLFIELD to trust 
officers. The following have been 
named assistant cashiers: ARTHUR 
GUSTAFSON, HERBERT B. RAY, JACK- 
SON W. SMART, JR., ANDREW J. NIELO, 
RICHARD E. WILLER, LESTER W. MAN- 
DELBAUM, ELMER G. BAUMGARTNER, 
EDWIN C. JESKE and RICHARD L. WOOD. 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, bank founder 
and president since its organization 
in 1922, will step up to chairman of 








the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee April 1. Succeeding 
him as president and chief executive 
officer will be HERBERT C. MOSELEY, 
executive vice president. 


First National Bank of St. Paul 
(Minn.): Executive vice president of 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., BERT S. CROSS, and JAMES 
F. OWENS, JR., vice president and St. 
Paul manager of the Northern States 
Power Co., have been elected to the 
board of directors. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., New 
York: J. FRANKLIN COOK, EHRHARDT 
GROOTHOFF, RAYMOND J. RAFF and 
HARRY W. WITT have been elected 
vice presidents of this investment 
banking firm. Named to manage 


Kidder, Peabody’s newly opened 
Minneapolis office was DALE R. WIK- 
MAN. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., San 
Francisco: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, N. C. LUHMANN has been 
appointed a vice president in the San 
Francisco administrative headquart- 
ers while LYNN W. BRANCE and CLAR- 
ENCE H. WALTON, JR., have been made 
assistant vice presidents. 


The Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y.: 
According to a recent announcement, 
MORRIS D. CRAWFORD, JR. was elected 
an executive vice president, and 


JOHN M. OHLENBUSCH, B. RAYMOND 
HAULENBEEK and HARRY HELD were 
elected senior vice presidents. 





M. D. CRAWFORD, JR. J. M. OHLENBUSCH 


B. R. HAULENBEEK HARRY HELD 
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E. D. ETHERINGTON 


R. J. WADE 


New York Stock Exchange: EDWIN D. 
ETHERINGTON has been appointed a 
vice president of the exchange, and 
JOHN P. STEARNS was named to suc- 
ceed him as secretary. Mr. Ethering- 
ton will be in charge of liaison with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Board and 
other government and national or- 
ganizations. 


Society National Bank, Cleveland: 
RICHARD J. WADE who was recently 
elected an assistant cashier has also 
been appointed manager of the new 
foreign department. 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: STEVE 
BROIDY, president of Allied Artists 
Pictures Corp., has been elected a 
director of the bank. 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., New York: 
GRAHAM WALKER has been named a 
general partner of this St. Louis- 
based investment banking and bro- 
kerage firm. Mr. Walker will be in 
charge of the firm’s newly opened 
Wall Street office. 


Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co., Baltimore: Heading a list of 
twelve promotions were those of 
J. WM. EGGLESTON and WILLIAM G. 
FREDERICK, to vice president. Other 
advancements were those of HENRY 
H. BAUER and EUGENE W. MAYHORNE 
to assistant vice presidents, CHARLES 
R. WATSON to trust officer, PAUL G. 
KRABITZ to income tax officer, FRAN- 
CIS J. MCDONALD to trust service of- 
ficer, JOHN M. ELLIS and RICHARD P. 
HUTCHINS to assistant real estate 
officers. Named assistant secretaries 
were C. MARION CUMMINGS, ROBERT F. 
DUER and ROBERT E. GREENLEE, JR. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
CHARLES B. LOVE and RUSSELL L. 
HAUSER, former assistant vice presi- 
dents, have been elected vice presi- 
dents. In other announcements AU- 
GUSTUS R. SOUTHWORTH, JR. Was 
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Our concept of capacity takes into 


consideration balance, flexibility, 
mobility, and size. We are not 
satisfied to install facilities that 


guarantee enlarged output on some 
one particular operation, such as 
typesetting, for example, unless we 
expand the whole production line 
to maintain balance. We never buy 
a single large volume unit but pre- 
fer a number of small units in order 
to preserve flexibility. We look 
upon our nine plants as uniform, 
streamlined manufacturing units 
that insure mobility in the event we 
over-tax the facilities in any one 
eos And, as for size itself, we 
<eep as big as we need to be. 


With mechanized check handling 
picking up momentum and with 
more ase switching to account 
numbering, involving at times large 
volume orders for imprinted checks, 
we think capacity is something 
which should be continuously re- 
appraised. We do not ‘‘view with 
alarm” the ability of check printers 
to handle the expanded volume of 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


elected deputy comptroller, and AL- 
BERT L. EHINGER, JR. and ROBERT J. 
MANGUM were appointed assistant 
secretaries. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
JOHN J. MUNNS, president of Viloco 
Railway Equipment Company and 
JOHN W. HUGHES, Chicago attorney, 
have been elected to the board of 
directors. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis: The election of BRUCE B. 
BURNES as assistant secretary in 
charge of administration of the per- 
sonnel effort, was recently announced. 


First City National Bank of Houston: 
Previously assistant vice presidents, 
Cc. C. SPENCER and C. F. TUTTLE have 
been advanced to vice presidents. 
Further promotions included those of 
JAMES H. BERRY, JR. to assistant vice 
president, GEORGE C. BRIGGS to trust 
investment officer, and WILLIAM F. 
MARSHALL to assistant cashier. 


American Trust Co., San Francisco: 
JOHN S. ENRIGHT has been advanced 
to assistant vice president and com- 
mercial loan officer at the head office. 


CAPACITY 





Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 





check imprinting resulting from 
wide adoption of mechanization, 
but nevertheless we are conscious 
of the need to be prepared for peak 
loads anywhere. If they occur, we 
will spread them out thin among our 
nine plants and in that way meet de- 
livery deadlines without interfering 
with our day-to-day production. 


As a matter of fact, we probably 
have been getting canal tas this 
expansion for the past twenty years. 
Obviously, we didn’t know we were 
preparing for the specific check han- 
dling program as we know it today, 
but we did know that checking 
accounts were growing four times as 
fast as population and it wasn’t hard 
to interpret this growth in terms of 
check handling problems. Our publi- 
cation advertising in the early forties 
was much the same as it is today, 
and our growth in capacity is simply 
the result of living with progress. So 
if you have a lot of little imprinted 
check orders that require fast, accu- 
rate processing, we here at DeLuxe 
are ready to do the job for you. 





NEW! 


ELECTRIC QUICKSET 

















For placing the de- 
positors account num- 
ber on pass books, 
ledger cards, signa- 
ture cards and many 


other forms. 





Geared wheels 
specifications. 


are engraved to your 
Clear, clean impressions are 
assured with the automatic ribbon feed and 
reverse mechanism. 


Machines equipped with special platforms 
made to fit your requirements. Positioning 
guides will register exactly in correct location 
on your forms. The book or card automatically 
trips the printing mechanism upon insertion 


into machine. 
© Every imprint clear 
© Eliminates waste 
© Speeds operation 


© Adjustable for either light 
or dark imprint 


® Attractively designed 
rugged in construction 


AJAX BUSINESS MACHINES, Inc. 


112 Magnolia Ave. 
Westbury, N. Y. EDgewood 3-2111 
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The Hanover Bank, New York: 
FRANK W. KAESTNER (corporate 
trust), HERMAN A. STRELLER (opera- 
tions) and FRED G. 0. WERNET (per- 
sonal trust) were named vice presi- 
dents. 


City National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: A. F. STEPP (bond de- 
partment) and CLAIR H. SCHROEDER 
(business development) have been ad- 
vanced to vice president, and C. E. 
RICKETTS was named corporate trust 
officer. 


Bankers Trust Co., New York: ED- 
WARD M. O’BRIEN, JR., has been 
named a vice president in the bank’s 
investment research division; and 
GEORGE B. DENIOUS, personal trust 
division, and ALAN ROTHMAYER, meth- 
ods division, were elected assistant 
vice presidents. 


The First National Bank of Jersey 
City: EARL N. FELIO, treasurer of 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., has _ been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the bank. 


The Cleveland Trust Co.: WALTER S. 
SPARLING, president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., has been named a 
director of the bank. 


Goodbody & Co., New York: JAMES 
B. GOODBODY has been admitted as a 
general partner in this investment 
firm and to membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange. He is the 
fourth generation of his family to 
hold a seat on the Big Board. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis: JOHN D. STEPHENSON, an attorney 
in Great Falls, Montana has been ap- 
pointed to serve a two-year term as 
director of the Helena, Montana 
branch. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
GEORGE M. BRAGALINI, former New 
York State Tax Commissioner, has 
rejoined the bank as a vice president. 
Newly appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents are GERARD J. CREAMER, GAIUS 
W. MERWIN, JR., and DANIEL I. SAR- 


GENT while ADALBERT VON GONTARD, 


JR., and GEORGE SCHOR. Named as- 
sistant secretaries were LESLIE R. 
DeNIKE and EDWARD A. FARLEY, JR. 


Philadelphia National Bank: _Presi- 
dent of Standard Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, H. T. HALLOWELL, JR., has been 
elected a director. 
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Newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents are EDWARD H. EVANS, 
EARLE HENRY HENDERSON, NORMAN 
U. MILES, DANIEL H. ORT, and C. ED- 
WARD SNYDER. Named trust officer 
was S. ROBERT CONKLING, while AL- 
BERT L. BUCKNUM, DANTE CARUSO 
and DONALD H. VIRTUE have been 
appointed cashiers. New assistant 
trust officer is WILLIAM W. B. UPTON. 


American Bankers Association, N. Y.: 
DOUGLAS G. HERRON, formerly of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, has joined the staff as assist- 
ant to the director of the associa- 
tion’s Council on Banking Education, 
DR. MURRAY G. LEE. 

ROBERT C. BOWEN has joined the 
staff of ABA as market research spe- 
cialist. Mr. Bowen previously held a 
similar position with the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


CORPORATE CHANGES 


General Motors Corp., Detroit: 
THOMAS 0. MACDONALD, JR., has been 
appointed stock transfer agent for 
GM. Mr. Macdonald has been a 
member of GM’s financial staff since 
1939. 


Midiand-R o ss Corp., Cleveland: 
CHARLES B. HARDING, senior partner 
in the investment banking firm of 
Smith, Barney & Co., has been 
elected a director of this auto frames 
manufacturer. Mr. Harding also is a 
director of Cerro de Pasco Corp., the 
Union Oil & Gas Corp. of Louisiana 
and Ranco Inc. 


Raymond International, Inc., New 
York: FRANCIS S. BAER, former chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Bankers Trust Co., has been elected 
a director of this builder of pile foun- 
dations and overseas contractor. Mr. 
Baer also is still a director of the bank 
and a director of Union Oil Co., 





C. B. HARDING F. S. BAER 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., TXL 
Oil Corp. and Celanese Corp. of 
America. 


Monon Railroad, Chicago: CHARLES 
C. DAWES, treasurer, has been elected 
a director. 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago: 
GEORGE S. ALLEN, vice president of 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, was 
elected to the board of directors of 
American Steel. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.: 
HAROLD A. ROCKWELL has been elected 
treasurer of this chemical and drug 
company. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.: 
DUDLEY A. WARD has been elected 
treasurer. Mr. Ward had been carry- 
ing out the duties of treasurer since 
last June. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
Owensboro, Ky.: V.W. MEYTHALER 
has been elected vice president and 
treasurer. Mr. Meythaler joined Tex- 
as Gas in 1949, was made treasurer 
in 1955. 


Republic Aviation Cozp., New York: 
THOMAS DAVIS has been elected to the 
new post of financial vice president, 
and GEORGE H. CONNERAT was named 
to succeed him as treasurer. 





BRIEFS 


First Pennsylvania Announces 
New Ready Money Account 


Individuals in the Greater Phila- 
delphia area have been invited by The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company to open a Ready Money 
account, the effect of which will be 
to give the customer revolving credit 
line that is set up at 20 times the 
amount he is able to pay each month. 
The person opening such an account 
receives a free supply of imprinted 
checks, and can then get money on 
his signature whenever he wants, 
wherever he may be, for any purpose, 
simply by writing a check. The ser- 
vice thus combines a continuing sup- 
ply of credit with the convenience 
of a checking account. 

The charge made on the daily aver- 
age amount actually in use during 
each month is 1 per cent, including 
the cost of life insurance coverage 
which is effective up to age 65. 
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Representatives of National and State Bank Divisions Meet 


The annual meetings of representa- 
tives of the National Bank Division 
and the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association recent- 
ly held at the ABA’s Washington 
Office were featured by a joint meeting 
of the two groups at which matters of 
mutual concern were discussed. Pre- 
siding at their respective meetings 
were Louis E. Hurley, president of 
The Exchange Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, El Dorado, Ark., and Hulbert 
T. Bissell, president of The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
presidents, respectively, of the State 
Bank and National Bank Divisions. 


First National City of N. Y. 
Offers “Ready-Credit”’ Plan 


Both customers and non-customers 
of The First National City Bank of 
New York are free to avail themselves 
of the bank’s recently established 
Ready-Credit plan. This service is 
designed to supplement The First 
National City’s other personal credit 
services with an individual line of 
credit against which the customer can 
draw with personalized checks that 
are supplied without charge. Credit 
lines may be established in amounts 
ranging from $120 to $3,000. 


The plan will enable each customer 
to purchase what he wants, where he 
wants, and when he wants it. The 
balance of the account will be repay- 
able at the rate of 1/12 of the credit 
line monthly. Interest will be charged 
at the rate of 98/100ths of 1 per cent 
a month, plus a few cents for life in- 
surance. The amount available to 
the customer is continually restored 
to the extent of his repayment. 
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Left to right (seated): Edward D. Smith, presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, 
Ga.; John T. Hamilton Il, president, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Cedar Rapids, la.; Ben H. Wooten, 
president, First National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. 
Hurley, Mr. Bisselle, Harry W. Eaton, president, 
Twin Falls Bank & Trust Company, Twin Falls, 
Idaho; J. R. Meek, president, Security Bank, Ponca 
City, Okla.; Charles A. Piper, president, The Lib- 
erty Trust Company, Cumberland, Md.; Archie K. 
Davis, chairman of board, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 


(Standing) Walter B. French, secretary, State 
Bank Division; Harold J. Marshall, president, No- 
tional Bank of Westchester, White Plains, N. Y.; 
John S. Coleman, chairman of the board, Bir- 
mingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; 
G. Harold Welch, senior vice president, First New 
Haven National Bank, New Haven, Conn.; Wil- 
liam M. Lockwood, president, Howard National 
Bank and Trust Company, Burlington, Vt.; Ben C. 
Corlett, A.B.A. senior vice president in charge of 
Washington Office; Paul M. Jones, president, The 
Old Phoenix National Bank, Medina, Ohio; Charles 
R. McNeill, secretary, National Bank Division; 
Roland L. Adams, president, Bank of York, York, 
Ala.; Harry F. Harrington, president, The Boct- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cash Loans in 20 Seconds 
At Citizens & Southern 


“Instant Money” will be part of the 
new charge account service to be put 
in operation by the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank in March. It will 
enable individuals to present their 
credit cards to bank tellers and receive 
cash loans within 20 seconds. Only the 
card and the person’s signature on a 
special loan form will be required. The 
loan amount will appear on the cus- 
tomer’s monthly statement, together 
with charges for merchandise pur- 
chased from participating merchants. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
June 

Hotels, Philadelphia 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Cincinnati 


State Associations 
Mar. 


2—4—Annuval Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
9—-11—Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
14—15—Southern Trust Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 
1—5—American Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 


15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hote!, Detroit. 
9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 


19-2 1—Florida: American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach 


12—14—Lovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
14-16—Georgia: Augusta Hotel, Bon Air 
28-30—Ohio: Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 


June’ 


June 
June 
June 


5-6—Tennessee: New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlinburg 
7-8—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
7-9—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
8-—9—North Dakota: Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 
8—12—Maryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
10—12—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
10-—12—Texas: Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
13—15—Koansas: Hutchinson 
14—Delaware: duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
14-—15—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
19-20—HIllinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-23—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
3-—4—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
4-6—Utah: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
15-—17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
18—20—Montona: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 


Other Associations 


Apr. 
Apr. 
June 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


15—-18—NABAC, Southern Regional Conference, New Orleans 

27-—29—ndependent Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

15-—17—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Annual Convention, 
Montreal 

21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

23-25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 


4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago 
1—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
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BURROUGHS UNFOLDS 


TO BANKING’S NEED 
FOR BETTER ACCOUNTING 





About that bank accounting, data processing or figuring problem you’re up against. 


There’s Burroughs equipment, backed by Burroughs day-in, day-out competence 
in the banking field, to whip things into a faster, more efficient operation fast. 


The equipment extends all the way from top quality adding machines to 
advanced giant electronic computer systems. 


The banking competence extends all the way from 1886 to the present. 


Talk over your problem with the people at our nearby branch office. Have them 
show you the solution. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs 
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EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 


Burrongre 


High speed printer system capable of operating at rates up to 1500 !ines per minute. 


What Do You 


ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

AIR CONDITIONING 

ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 

. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Ring 

. BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

. COIN BANKS 

. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

. DECALS 

. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap—Tape—Towel 

. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


SLEOEND wPwr 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Need? 


. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

. INK—Addressing—Check Signal—Duplicator 
. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 


Lamp 


. MACHI eee Addressing— 
oi 


—Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin—Copying— 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 

Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 


. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 


Teller 


. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 


Fountain 


; PUNCHES—Ledger 
i aa s—Clothing—Coin— 


Curren 


b RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
. SCAFFOLDING 
54. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
. SHELVES 
. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 


(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 


. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

. STATIONERY B 

. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 


Markin, 


. SUPPLIES—General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 


Personal—Savings 


. TV—Closed Circuit 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 


rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 


. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

5 Venhuee cate —Ventilators 
. VENDING MACHINES 

. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. ©. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Burroughs Corp. Markets 
High Speed Printer System 


A high speed printer system that 
will select, edit and printout copy di- 
rect from a Burroughs computer or 
from magnetic tape at rates up to 1500 
lines per minute, has been marketed 
by Burroughs Corporation’s Electro- 
Data Division. 


Integrated with the corporation’s 
new 220 Electronic Data Processing 
System, the printer’s features include 
on-line or off-line operation, buffer 
data storage and automatic editing 
under plugboard control. Its vocabu- 
lary consists of 51 solid-face char- 
acters printed in lines of 120 positions 
each. 


The system consists of two pack- 
ages: a drum printer and a transis- 
torized control unit, housing a mag- 
netic core buffer and plugboard edit- 
ing controls. 


The plugboard and other special 
features make it possible to rearrange, 
manipulate, edit and merge records 
without preparation of special tapes. 
Automatic editing includes the inser- 
tion of blanks, decimals, commas, 
dollar signs, check-protecting aster- 
isks and zero suppression. 

Contact Burroughs Corporation, 
ElectroData Division 460 Sierra Ma- 
dre Villa, Pasadena, Calif., for further 
information about this 220 high speed 
printer system. 


Stanley Introduces New 
Magic-Door Hardware Control 


A new Magic-Door hardware con- 
trol for use with the hydraulic door 
operator is now being marketed by 
Magic Door Sales, Stanley Hardware, 
division of The Stanley Works. The 
control provides for vertical mounting 
on narrow and wide stile metal doors, 
all glass doors and combination wood- 
glass doors on existing or new con- 
struction. 


This type of hardware control is 
particularly advantageous at entrances 
which are close to or on the building 
line, allowing little or no space for the 
Magic-Door carpet-type control. The 
vertical bar has removable segments 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. Maxwell 489 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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and is therefore easily adjusted to 
various heights. 

This hardware control has a true 
mechanical hinge action. Switching 
mechanism has positive control and 
complete sensitivity adjustment. 

For further information, write: 
Magic Door Sales, Stanley Hardware, 
195 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


IBM Announces New Line 


Shown above is the new bank auto- 
mation product line, Series 1200 Char- 
acter Sensing Equipment, which is 
compatible with standard IBM data 
processing systems, providing a full 
range of electronic paper check-hand- 
ling systems for banks of various 
sizes. 

Checks are imprinted with magnetic 
ink by operator for automatic hand- 
ling. Large unit (center) is sorter- 
reader, which sorts paper checks of 
varying sizes and reads magnetic in- 
formation on them into standard IBM 
data processing systems via control 
unit (right background). 

The equipment uses arabic char- 
acters which meet the specifications of 
the American Bankers Association. 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 


TITLE INSURANCE 


18 OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN a ee ee 
— ’ « 

MASS., MARYLAND, OHIO, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, BArclay 7-2700 
KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, WEST VA. OF: ; 

AND DIST. OF COLUMBIA Thomas H. Quinn 


President 








‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business” 


T* becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 
noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 72 Madison Avenue, New York (6, N.Y. 


A Convenience for Customers! 
A Traffic Builder! 
A Profit Maker! 


A Rollmaster automatic Stamp Machine is standard equipment 
for banks today. A great convenience for your customers es- 
pecially for purchasers of money orders and registered checks. 

Our Rollmaster handles rolls of 500 stamps bought from your 
post office. Your profit on a roll of 500 4 cent stamps and 500 
3 cent stamps is $6.72. 

Twenty-eight years of stamp machine manufacture assure accur- 
ate and unfailing operation. Machines guaranteed for one year. 

We also have post card dispensers and machines for other 
stamp denominations. Floor stands available for all machines. 

Write today for illustrated catalog. 


POSTAGE STAMP MACHINE COMPANY 
2008 UTICA AVENUE . BROOKLYN 34, N. Y. 





OF 
}NEW YORK 
SERRE, 


me BUILDERS... 


BANK PLAQUES IN 
BRONZE OR ALUMINUM 
BY U.S. BRONZE 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


(PY) UNITED © Free 

YK V5 STATES design 
. BRONZE .. ‘service 
Sign Co., Inc. ° ° 

Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


I ooo cnnnncase $36.50 each 
IE $18.00 each 
MNES = etna _.. $9.00 each 
he $25.00 each 
_. eee $ 6.00 each 
Ds ct nes $ 7.50 each 
We are also seeking the following - - 
meee. ee $400.00 each 
ee $500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 





st 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America's Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, InsuranceCompanies 
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New Device Reads Coupons 


The first Cummins Perf-O-Reader 
to be installed in a new England bank 
has gone to the National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Fairfield County, Stam- 
ford, Conn. According to Norman L. 
Spelke, vice president, this is the first 
electronic unit of the bank’s Perf-O- 
Data equipment, and will automati- 
cally feed information regarding in- 
stalment payment transactions into 
the bank’s Remington Rand Univac 
Computer. Later in the year the bank 
will install a Cummins Perf-O-Sorter 
which will automatically sort pay- 
ment coupons by reading their per- 
forated account numbers. 

Manufactured by Cummins- 


Chicago Corporation, 4740 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, the Perf-O- 





Cummins Perf-O-Reader 


Reader automatically reads and trans- 
cribes the same perforated numbers 
that convey the payment information 
to the customers making the pay- 
ments and the tellers receiving them. 








A Unique New Home for Citizens State of Oklahoma 


? Roofed with a dome containing 
625 diamond shaped panels extend- 
ing to a height of 70 feet, the new 
home of the Citizens State Bank in 
Oklahoma City has been appro- 
priately described as ‘“‘one of the 


most unusual in the Southwest.’ 
The dome is carried on concrete 
rigid bents ten feet above the ground, 
leaving the building’s 31,500 square 
feet of floor space free of load-bearing 
partitions and structural roof columns. 
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Accommodations include one walk- 


up four avon, and’ 16 toby | @fficiency goes up — costs go down 


windows. 


The stressed-skin aluminum dome 
was designed and developed by Kaiser 


Aluminum & Chemical Corp. with Allison Coupon 
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MORE level payments 
LESS collection work 


MORE speed at windows 
LESS waiting time 





\, AT&T's Call Director 


A streamlined telephone which at 
the touch of a button can provide 
inter-office communication, arrange 
conference calls and ‘‘add on’’ other 
extensions to incoming calls is now 
available to busy executives and sec- 
retaries. MORE mail payments 

Thanks to American Telephone & LESS cost to handle 
Telegraph Company’s latest intro- 
duction, people in business who make 
or take a lot of calls should find life a 
little easier. 


MORE accuracy when posting 
LESS time when balancing 





' ? 
; REPAIR? 
Named the “Call Director,’ the = repeat REPAINT? 
new instrument is a low, compact but- LESS acquisition Do you wish to.--> | EMODEL? 
ton-studded unit with hand receiver expense \ R 
cradled ” its side. wi y n financing such improvements at low cost, and the loan ¢ 
‘ce can assist you # ae instalments! 
The clear plastic push buttons light a e sur Tratament Laan Deparment — 


up to indicate incoming calls, lines in 
use, and lines on which calls are being 
held. The names and numbers beside 


the buttons appear in rectangular} FREE informative booklet and samples 


windows. The slanted operating panel 


Mentioning your account © 





permits easy reading of numbers and 

§ ready use of the buttons. een en enemeeenenenemenremmneen — 
Bell engineers say the instrument’s Mon Boon | i 
special design makes possible fast in- eAyMENt COUT ow a ALLISON COUPON CO., INC. f 
} stallation and rearrangement of ser ae ee ee ee I 
vice, with a minimum of inconveni- - ee MORE os TESS asen 
ence to telephone users. | Allison Coupon Books. i 
Two models are available. One pro- mail NAME __ 5 ath eae t 
vides up to 18 push buttons, the other 1 oreen 
®@ up to 30 buttons. the coupon | yo ee i 
Address American Telephone & | FIRM____ — . 

today! | 
Telegraph Company, 591 Broadway, y. ADDRESS.__ Es bee es ! 
New York 7, N. Y., for further de- i Ct0t ed orate 
tails. 1 m i es ny tae 

t 
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against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 





The American 400 perforates thousands of 
items an hour. It offers a foolproof per- 
manent way to cancel, date, number, vali- 
date, void, receipt or otherwise mark 
paper—through many carbons. Automatic 
paper-trip operation. Choice of 1, 2 or 3- 
line copy, including changeable date or 
number. Quiet, powerful, handsome, oc- 
cupying space of only 642 by 13 inches. A 
leader in the field since 1910, American 
makes a full line of perforators. Write for 
literature. 





Suappy Wragger LS ahaa 


AL o£ 





Snappy Wrapper is a simple 
tool designed to make everyone 
an expert at rolling coin. It is used 
with tubular wrappers. 

« Priced in the same range as 
an ash tray. Low enough in price 
that you can supply your com- 
mercial patrons with the “Snappy 
Wrapper:” 

Our banker describes the 
“Snappy Wrapper’as a “left-hand- 
ed gift’, “the best he has seen”, 
“an excellent device for bank use”. 

‘ Try a sample of the “Snappy 
Wrapper” with some of your com- 
mercial depositors having coin 
wrapping problems. 

Most commercial firms do 
have such problems. Are they 
passing them on to you? « 

Another item of the finest in 
PLASTICS! Write us for a free 
sample and Price List. 


Jack Gast Products 
752 North Loren Avenue 
AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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New NCR Bank Machines Use Common Machine Language 


Shown here are four new National 
Cash Register bank machines, com- 
ponents of the company’s automation 
line, which have been designed to work 
with the ABA’s “E-13-B” printed 
character shape. 


The Pitney-Bowes National Mag- 
netic Character Sorter (1) was de- 
signed to automatically sort magneti- 
cally encoded media which meet the 
ABA’s specifications. It was developed 
jointly by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., The 
National Cash Register Company, and 
General Electric. The machine sorts 
intermixed media at the rate of 750 
items per minute, regardless of vary- 
ing lengths, widths, and thicknesses. 
Future machine units which can be 
connected to the sorter include an 
electronic controller, high-speed lister, 
low-speed lister, and a punched paper 
tape recorder. 


The Magnetic Amount Printer (2) 
is specifically designed for imprinting 
amounts on checks, deposits and other 
media in the ABA-approved shape as 
the items are being proved. Imprinting 
amounts on media as a by-product of 
the proof procedure eliminates any 


need for handling the items to obtain 
magnetic impressions, and it does not 
cause delay or interference with the 
normal proof operation. 


The Magnetic Qualification Printer 
(3) is designed to print the account 
number or the transaction number, or 
both, in the ABA-approved font on 
checks and deposits at the time the 
account is opened. Any desired num- 
ber of items may be given the same 
imprint merely by inserting them into 
the printing table. 


The Automatic Ledger Feeder 
(4) may be attached to any Post- 
Tronic machine now in use. It is 
presently used for automating trial 
balances and balance transfers. At a 
later date the feeder will also be used 
for daily posting with the fully auto- 
mated Post-Tronic, which is activated 
by a punched paper tape. To transfer 
balances old and new _ statement- 
ledger forms are inter-sorted and 
placed on the loading platform of the 
feeder. The Post-Tronic then auto- 
matically reads the balance and ac- 
count number from the old form, 
prints and magnetically encodes the 
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same information on the new form, 
and returns both forms to the feeder 
where they are automatically stored 
in separate compartments. 

These machines are part of National 
Cash Register’s ‘‘automation time- 
table,’”’ a schedule predicated on the 


idea that the transition to full auto- 
mation can best be accomplished in 
progressive steps. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing 
Product Information, The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 





A “Cross-Selling” Campaign 


To do a double-pronged tie-in job of selling both FNCB Travelers 
Checks and local bank services in 1959, the First National City Bank of 
New York will increase its national space advertising campaign and insti- 
tute a new sales promotion program employing posters, statement stuff- 
ers, calendars, and newspaper mats, for all banks offering its travelers 
checks. The photo shows Granville S. Carrell, vice president, public rela- 
tions, and Charles A. Stern, Jr., assistant cashier, travelers check promo- 
tion, viewing the new posters to be used in the campaign. 





EXECUTIVE CHANGES 





Formerly comptroller of the Mer- 
rimack Valley National Bank, Haver- 
hill, Mass., WILLIAM B. MORTON has 
been named director of research and 
development for Thrifti Check Ser- 
vice Corp. and its associate company 
ThriftiMatic Corp. 


President and founder of Western 
Geophysical Company of America 
and its foreign affiliates, HENRY SAL- 
VATORI has been elected a director of 
TelAutograph Corporation. 


WARREN NAGEL, veteran bank plan- 
ner and builder, will be reassigned to 
the California staff of Bank Building 
& Equipment Corporation. He will 
work closely with HARRY MOYER, 
regional manager of the west coast 
division with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


RICHARD O. BAILY has been ap- 
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R. O. BAILY J. As CATALANO 


pointed director of public relations 
for Burroughs Corporation. From the 
ElectroData Division in Pasadena, 
Cal., comes word of the appointment 
of ROBERT J. CHARTRAND as New 
York field engineering manager. 


JAMES A. CATALANO has joined the 
Merrill Anderson Company as mana- 
ger of the public relations division. 
He was formerly associate editor of 
the American Banker. 
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Recent 
Level 


$95.2 


Recent 

Level 
2.30 
4.00 


2.64 
3.00 
2.97 
3.34 
3.4] 
3.93 
3.92 


FIGURES 


Month 


Earlier 


$96.6 
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6 
Zo 
1.3 
9.6 
11.8 
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9.3 


59.1 
28.3 
2:5 
10.2 
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626 
~ 30 


Month 
2.50 
4.00 
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3.04 
3.71 
3.83 
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“ij want to be 
a loan 


Mr. Loan Officer— whenever you see a financial statement on 
which the INVENTORY “wants to be a loan”—why not call in 
Lawrence. Lawrence System Warehouse Receipts enable you 
to convert inventories into prime collateral for secured loans 
ranging from $15,000 to $1,000,000 or more. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


lA WRENCE WA use (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 
100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





AS SIMPLE 
AS 


Sationala 
“ALPHA-DIGIT POST-TRONIC 


(“SALPHA-DIGIT” means equal facility to use letters or numbers.) 


CUlalionals new method of item-to-account comparison...providing 


an alphabetic means of verifying account selection...will enable 
your bank to obtain the Full Benefits of a one-run Electronically 


Controlled posting plan Before You Number checking accounts! 


It’s like dialing a phone... 
just three key letters in the de- 
positor’s name are used instead 
of numbers. When these key let- 
ters are indexed on the Alpha- 
Digit Comparator, electronic 
comparison is established with 
the magnetic encoding on the 
depositor’s Post-Tronic account 
card. 

Thus, proper account selection 
is verified, and your bank can 
immediately secure — through 
Alpha-Digit comparison (equal 


facility to use letters or num- 
bers)—the many time- and 
money-saving advantages of the 
National Post-Tronic’s one-run 
posting plan. 

Your bank’s investment is 
protected too—in the event 
you desire to adopt numeric 
coding in the future — because 
any Post-Tronic can be quickly 
altered to accommodate either 
plan... Alpha-Digit, using let- 
ters; or Numerics, using nu- 
merals. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Call your nearby National representative 
today. Permit him to show you how the 
Alpha-Digit Post-Tronic can bring the ada- 
vantages of electronically controlled postiig 
to your bank, regardless 

of the status of numeric 

coding under considera- 

tion. He’s listed in the 

yellow pages of your 

phone book. Why not 

“DIAL” him today! 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


* 
* 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Reaquirep) 








